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Al Business Revolution. 





The | Old Method. = Present Method of doing business is for a manufacturer 
—— o put his goods on the market, first through the medium 


of liberal and expensive sioaiia, second, by means of high salaried traveling salesmen; 
third, through established local agents; fourth, through jobbers or wholesalers, and fifth, 
through the retail merchant. It is evident that the expense or profit of each of these five 
means of distribution must be added to the original price of the several articles and the re- 
sult is that the consumer usually pays nearly twice as much as he would if the purchase 
could be made at the factory direct and thus save four profits at least. 


The founders of the United Supply Bureau had these The Pew Method 


facts in mind when they studied out the plan of this 
system and submitted it to the leading manufacturers of the twenty different lines of goods 
which are shown in these pages. They instantly saw that here was an idea which was 
practical and unique. They therefore immediately made searching investigation of the 
proprietors of the United Supply Bureau as to their commercial and moral standing, and 
finding them to be of the very best they have given them access to their factory products 
at prices which are never secured save by those who buy for spot cash in Jots of hun- 
dreds, thousands or millions. 


In order to make these prices available to the 
how $2 OO Saves $100. great buying public the United Supply Bureau 


employs no salaried salesmen, but reproduces their goods by a new and wonderful process 
of color photography and places these prints in the hands of consumers so they can see ex- 
actly what they are buying almost as well as though the article itself was before them. To 
defray the cost of this catalogue and to discharge other office expenses, a small membership 
fee of $2.00 a year is charged those who wish to take advantage of the services of this Bureau 
and thus secure factory prices on articles which every household will be sure to need 
every few months. 

How insignificant this charge is may be seen by the immense saving which may be made on almost 
any articlenamed, For instance our members save at least $35.00 on a bicycle, $42.00 on a typewriter, 
$38.00 on a sewing machine, $20.00 on a watch, $40.00 on an organ, $12.00 on a desk, and from 4; to '4 on 
books, shoes, silverware, carpets. clocks, china, lamps, clothing, brass beds, baby carriages, etc 
There will not be a family which in the course of a year will not save from $80.00 to a $100.00 if it buys 
only what it needs in the 26 lines of goods offered in these pages through the United Supply Bureau. 

The articles and the prices talk for 
themselves and when it is known that the Our References and Guarantee. 
firms represented here are household names in every American home and that the United Supply Bureau 
is an institution of the most unimpeachable character, as any bank or commercial agency will testif 7, 
men and women everywhere will hail this opportunity tosecure Honest Goods at Factory Prices. 


STANDFAST IS OUR MOTTO. 


IT MEANS THAT WE STAND FAST BY OUR GOODS. 
& gs gs ws vw WE STAND FAST BY OUR MEMBERS and 
& & & & “Wt WE STAND FAST BY OUR HONEST NAME. 




















EVERYTHING WE HANDLE IS GUARANTEED and will be sent C. O. D. for inspection 
if desired, For full particulars concerning terms and shipments see page 31. Read every interven- 
ing page most carefully and remember that if you wish any article under the sun which is not men- 
tioned in these pages write us fully and we can supply you at a saving of 44 to 4% of retail cost. 

WE ASK BUT ONE CHANCE TO PROVE IT. 
DO NOT MISPLACE OR LOSE THESE PAGES. SOME NEIGHBOR WILL WANT TO REFER TO THEM IF YOU DO NOT. 
ALWAYS ADDRESS 


UNITED SUPPLY BUREAU, 155 LaSALLE ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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FROM CHICAGO TO CALCUTTA AND RETURN. 


THE STORY OF THE REMARKABLE 


HE return of Dr. John Henry Bar- 
rows to his marks 


the successful completion of one 


native land, 


the most unique journeys of 
He was sent by the energet- 
ic University of Chicago as envoy extraor- 
dinary to preach the gospel to the educated 
Hindu 


modern days. 


through a series of lectures. In 
February, 1896, he resigned the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, and proceeding to the University of 
Gottingen, Germany, spent seven months 
in the preparation of his addresses. He 
then visited London and Paris, conferring 
with famous Christian scholars in the for- 
mer, and seeking in the latter to arrange 
a second Parliament of Religions in con- 
nection with the Paris Exposition of 1900. 
Tt will be recalled that Dr. Barrows was 
president of the first great Parliament of 
Religions held in Chicago in 1893. In the 
fall of last year he set out for India, going 
by way of Palestine, where ‘the spen't some 
weeks roaming over ‘the sacred scenes of 
Christian history. He finally arrived ait 
Bombay on the 15th of December, and re- 
On the 
15th of March of this year, he began his 


mained in India just three months. 


homeward journey, 
Honolulu two 
months and one day laiter, on the 16th day 
of May, again set foot on the dearly-loved 
soil of the city by the great lake. Thus, in 
a year and three months, lacking five days, 


returning via Japan, 


and San Francisco, and 


was ended a tour in which ‘the world had 
been encircled, the gospel had been car- 


JOURNEY 


OF DR. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 


ried to the most highly cultured of the 
most enlightened race on the far side of 
the globe, and the special ambassador had 
returned to hearth and home invigorated in 
health, inspired in purpose, burning with 
missionary zeal, and eager to again buckle 
on the harness of pastoral labor for the 
best twenty years of his ministry. 

Such, in short, is the story of Dr. Bar- 
row’s trip. But what are some of the con- 
clusions he has drawn as the result of his 
world-wide observations? Here they are 
as expressed to q representative of Our 
Day, who had an extended interview with 


Dr. Barrows on ‘tthe day of his return: 


“That the Hindu mind iis losing its hold 
in the ancestral faith, and that the Hindus 
are getting ‘tired of the tyranny of caste. 

“That Christianity is surely gaining 
ground, and that the work done under the 
Haskell lectureship was considered a great 
gain to the task of the missionaries in In- 
dia and Japan. 

“That without doubt, a new parliament 
of religions will be convened in Paris in 
1900, as he has had conferences with prom- 
inent Roman Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews in Europe who favor the project. 

“That the Hawaiian Islands ought to be 
annexed to the United States, and that all 
the best people in Honolulu are eager to be- 
come part of this country.” 

Speaking of the total number of addres- 
ses delivered, Dr. Barrows says: 

“In all, I delivered 137 addresses, twenty- 
two of which were given on my way home 
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by Japan and the Hawaiian Islands. I 
had a unique opportunity of addressing 
tens of thousands of non-Christians—edu- 
cated men, many of whom were not accus- 
tomed to attend any Christian service. 
Their minds and hearts were opened to re- 
ceive me cordially on account of my con- 
nection with the parliament of religions.” 

Before giving a detailed account of the 
trip, it may be of interest to know how 
the University of Chicago came to originate 
such a unique scheme. Dr. Barrows tells 
tl 


e story as follows: 

‘At the close of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, a wealthy 
lady of noble character and great benevo- 
lence, gave ‘twenty thousand dollars to es- 
tablish a lectureship in the University of 
Chicago on the relations of Christianity 
and other faiths. News of this reaching 
India, Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, head of a 
Brahmo-Somaj, expressed a hope that some 
benevolent person would do so grand a 
thing for India. Immediately this was 
made known, Mrs. Haskell offered another 
twenty thousand dollars to establish a 
similar lectureship for Calcutta and the 
leading cities of India to be named by her 
request after me, on account of my connec- 
tion with the Parliament of Religions as its 
promoter and president. She also request- 


ed that I be the first lecturer. In her let- 
ter to the University offering the money, 


she said it was her purpose to establish in 
some great collegiate center, like Calcutta, 
a course of lectures, to be given, either an- 
nually, or biennially, by leading Christian 
scholars of Europe, Asia and America, in 
which, in a friendly, temperate, concilia- 
tory way, and in the fraternal spirit which 
pervaded the Parliament of Religions, the 
great questions of the truths of Christian- 
ity, its harmonies with the truths of other 
religions, its rightful claims, and the best 
method of setting them forth, should be 
presented to the scholarly and thoughtful 
people of India. In reading the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament of Religions, she 
was struck with the many points of har- 
mony between the different faiths, and the 
possibility of so presenting Christianity to 
others as to win their favorable initerest in 





IT 


its truths. She also said: ‘Europe and 
\merica wish to hear and ponder the best 
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which Asia can give them, and the world of 
\sia would gladly listen to the words of 
such Christian scholars as Dean Farrar, 
Principal Fairbairn, Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond, Prof. A. B. Bruce, Prof. George P. 
Fisher, of Yale, Bishop Potter, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and others.’ ” 

During his stay in Germany, Dr. Barrows 
prepared g series of six lectures having the 
general title: “Christianity, the World- 
Religion.” The titles of the separate ad- 
dresses being: “The World-wide Aspects of 
Christianity,” “The World-wide Effects of 
Christianity,” “The Christian Doctrine of 
God as the Basis of a Universal Religion,” 
“The Universal Book,” “The Universal Man 
and Savior,” “The Historical Character of 
Christianity as Confirming its Claims to 
World-wide Authority.” Extracts from the 
third leeture will be given later. 

Proceeding, in September, to England, he 
completed his preparations and conferred 
with friends and leaders. He describes 
one or two of his days in London, thus: 

“On Sunday morning, I preached for my 
friend, Dr. George F. Pentecost, in Maryle- 
bone Presbyterian Church, and had a long 
conference with him in regard to my vV'sit 
to India, where he has spent one or two 
winters doing evangelistic work. I lec- 
tured on ‘God’s Universal Fatherhood,’ at 
the Rev. Herbert Stead’s Social Settlement, 
Browning Hall, Walworth, IT had a very 
delightful experience there, and was very 
much impressed by the intelligence and 
acuteness of the English working people 
that we met. I gave them an address, which 
[ have given before companies of scholars 
in American Universities, and was delight- 
ed to see how thoroughly they appreciated 
it, and how pleased they were that I gave 
them the best I had. There was no talking 
down to them They are a manly, acute, 
ind broad-minded company of people. Mr. 
Stead is doing q very noble work, which I 
hope the London public appreciate.” 

To Paris, Dr. Barrows next directed his 
attention, spending four weeks in launch- 
ing the plan for the second Parliament in 
1900. As the result of these efforts he de- 
clares: 

“The second congress of religions will 
certainly be held in Paris in 1900. I con- 
ferred with prominent Roman Catholics, 
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Protestants and Jews, who desire to have 
such another gathering as that which 
marked the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
I gave three addresses, one in French, and 
saw many leading men. ‘All the great 
leaders in religious movements see great 
promise in such a congress. The latest 
news concerning the parliament of reli- 
gions reached me while in India, and it was 
good news. I learned that the project was 
assured, and that the congress would cer- 
tainly be held. Later news than ‘this will 
be forwarded to me in Chicago.” 

Palestine was the next station of import- 
ance on this commissioner’s globe-girdling 
itinerary. Amid those hallowed spots he 
spent several weeks, resting and writing 
descriptive letters for a number of Ameri- 
can periodicals. 

India was at last reached, and the trav- 
eler landed at Bombay Dec. 15, 1896, just 
when the terrible bubonic plague was at 
its height. 

“T was heartily welcomed,” he says, “by 
representatives of the Hindu, Jain, Parsee, 
3rahma and Christian communities, partly 
through delegations, and partly through 
letters.” 

The Bombay missionary conference had 
arranged a big reception for Dr. Barrows at 
Wilson College, where leaders of all com- 
munities were to meet him. On account of 
the plague, however, it was thought best 
for ‘him not to stay, and the reception was 
given up. He went to Benares and stayed 
there five days, studying Hinduism in its 
capitol. His real work began in Calcutta, 
the political and intellectual capitol of In- 
dia, where he stayed from Dec. 23 to Jan. 4. 

Dr. Barrows’ welcome at Calcutta was un- 
paralleled. He was accorded ‘the unheard 
of honor of a special reception in the pal- 
ace of an orthodox Prince of India, Mahora- 
jah Bahadur, who is said to be the richest 
man in the peninsula. 

After two weeks of constant speaking in 
Calcutta, a few days of rest were enjoyed 
at Darjeeling, in sight of the Himalayas. 
After this, Dr. Barrows vis‘ted Lucknow, 
where two lectures were delivered; Cawn- 
pore, Delhi, where he spoke four times: 
Lahore, where five addresses were given; 
Amritsar; Agra, where he delivered five ad- 
dresses; Jeypore, \jmere, Indore, Ahmed- 
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nagar; Poona, where he gave ten lectures 
and addresses; Bangalore, Vellore, and 
Madras. In Delhi his addresses were de- 
livered in St. Stephen’s College of the Cam- 
bridge mission. In Lahore his first lecture 
was presided over by Dr. J. Sime, the di- 
rector of public instruction in the Punjab; 
the second was presided over by the Bish- 
op of Lahore, and ithe third by Col. Robin- 
son, the British Commissioner. In Agra 
he gave his addresses at St. John’s College 
of the Church Missionary Society and at 
the Government Agra College. At Indore, 
Dr. and Mrs. Barrows were the recipients 
of very kind attentions from the Mahara- 
jah Holkar, and from the members of the 
jrahmo Samaj. At Ahmednagar, their 
time was largely spent in studying Mis- 
sions. In Poona, he had a great reception 


from the leading gentlemen of the non-. 


Christian communities at the General Li- 
brary. 

In Bangalore, Dr. Barrows was the re- 
cipient of graceful courtesies from the 
Cosmopolitan Club, composed of Hindu 
gentlemen of various creeds. At his lec- 
ture in Vellore, the Mohammedan mayor of 
the city presided. A great public demon- 
stration was given in ‘the Victoria ‘own 
Hall, Madras, on Feb. 15. The address of 
welcome was signed by a large committee 
representing many faiths, but all united in 
the spirit of friendliest courtesy and ap- 
preciation toward the president of the 
Parliament of Religions. 

It is exceedingly interesting to notice 
in what light Dr. Barrows’ visit was 
viewed by the press of India. The editor 
of the “Bangalore Daily Post” commented on 
the address delivered in that city, as fol- 
lows: 

“As was observed by Mr. Slater in the 
hall last evening, three such Christian l-c 
tures, sO comprehensive and erudite, so 
eloquent and ornate, so earnest and persua- 
sive, generous and sympathetic, have prob- 
ibly never before been delivered jn Banga- 
lore. They were altogether unique of their 
kind. It requires a cultivated and histori- 
eal faculty, a keen literary taste and a fair 
acquaintance with historical Christianity 
to intelligently follow and really appreciate 
Dr. Barrows in his wide, deep, and master- 


} 


ly treatment of his many-sided subject. 
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HALL OF AUDIENCE IN THE OLD PALACE NEAR JEYPORE, INDIA. 


Seldom have educated Hindus listened to 
such a sublime, powerful and bold exposi- 
tion of the truths and claims of the religion 
of Christ.” 

Listen again to the noble sentiments ex- 
pressed by the “Indian Social Reformer,” 
the organ of the non-Christian reformers in 
Madras: 

“Tt has, we see, been made a point against 
Dr. Barrows that he claims a position for 
Christianity superior to that of any other 
religion. We are, of course, not prepared 
to concede that claim. Bui we never ex- 
pected that Dr. Barrows would condesecend 
to waive that claim for his own faith, and 
if he had done so, we for one, should not 
have very much cared to listen ty what he 
has to say. 

“And we*regard as the outcome of sheer 
intellectual indolence and pusillanimity, 
the opinion which is fashionabie now-a- 
days that one conviction, one faith, is as 
good as another. We regard this easy-go- 
ing faghion of mind as fraugh> with the 
greatest danger to the future of this coun. 


try. For it means isolation; it spells death. 
The vice, wherever and in whatever form it 
prevails, is the child of pure selfishness. 
“The religion of the future will, no doubt, 
have affinities with each of the existing 
religions, just as the human race has affin- 
ities with the anthropoid apes. We, there- 
fore, welcome Dr. Barrows’ statement of 
the claims of his faith. If they are exag- 
gerated or imaginary, they will go to the 
wall of their own accord. If they are 
real, on the other hand, it may so happen 
that some courageous souls that have been 
seeking the light and not found it, may 
be impressed with them and may be led to 
transform themselves into the receptacles 
of a greatness such as an exalted religious 
idea alone can bestow. We invite our 
friends to give their unbiased hearing to 
Dr. Barrows. To be afraid of being con- 
verted to his views is cowardice. No man 
who is afraid of having to relinquish his 
prepossessions need cal] himself a religious 
man or a lover of truth. His proper place 
is in the vegetable kingdom, where to be 
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uprooted is ‘to perish. The human vege- 
table is the most despicable of human 
things.” 

Another interesting question js what im- 
pression the Indian panorama made upon 
the receptive mind of Dr. Barrows as he 
went hither and thither through the land, 
over parched plain and into’ crowded city. 
Let me give you his words, as he uttered 
them on the spot, to an Indian interviewer: 

“How do you like India?” he was asked. 

“T have every reason to like India, for I 
have had, during the last seven weeks, the 
most courteous reception from the various 
religious communities. I was welcomed at 
Bombay by men of several faiths, and in 
Calcutta every kindness was shown by Hin- 
dus, Moslems, Jains, Parsis, Brahmos and 
many besides. What has greatly pleased 
me during the delivery of the nearly seven- 
ty addresses I have been called upon to 
give, has been the courteous and candid at- 
tention of my hearers to a speaker, who hais 
striven to set forth, with clearness and 
vigor as well as with sympathy,.what he 
deems the rightful claims of the Christian- 
ity of Christ. I have learned, also, to ad- 
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mire the keenness of the Hindu mind, and 
its quick and sympathetic appreciation of 
the very best which I had in my power to 
offer. But India means much more than 
the thousands of educated youth and cour- 
teous scholars whom I have had the privi- 
lege of addressing. It means, in part, this 
beautiful winter climate, the noble archi- 
tectural monuments bequeathed by the 
past, the sublime and beautiful scenery 
which inspired the early Vedic poets, and 
the systems of philosophy and religion pre- 
vailing among this immense population. 
India cannot be considered apart from 
Hinduism, which I have long known to be a 
mixture of many faiths. I did not expect 
to be pleased with popular Hinduism as 
illustrated in the common form of wor- 
ship. The Hinduism which I examined, 
for example, in Benares, filled me _ with 
pity and distress. The hideous idolatries 
which I have witnessed in many places 
appear to me thoroughly debasing to the 
people. I know what excuses and explan- 
ations are offered by the pundits. LI qm 
sorry that they think the common and, to 
me, degrading worship, is fitted to an un- 
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FEAST DAY IN MADRAS. 


enlightened population. I am sorry that 
they do not cherish a loftier faith in the 
possibilities of the common mind. Even 
granting, which I do not, that idolatry is 
fitted to national infancy, three thousand 
years of idolatry constitute too long a 
period of childish enslavement.. Christian- 
ity in three hundred years swept away, in 
large Measure, the degrading forms of 
Greek and Roman polytheism. [ know 
that there are hundreds of brave-hearted 
reformers in India who are hoping and 
working for the spiritual upifting of the 
people, and I wonder that hundreds of 
thousands of educated Hindus do not de- 
vote themselves to a similar noble task. 
In Western Christendom jt is believed that 
the lowliest and most ignorant are worthy 
of the best illumination, and the preaching 
of the gospel to the poor has wrought some 
of the chief marvels of Christian history. 
We have found that the humblest and 
most ignorant can be brought to worship 
God who is spirit ‘in spirit and in truth.’ 
Instead of palliating idolatry and all its 


terrible accompaniments in India, the ed- 
ueated Hindu, it seems to me, might well 
strive to repeat, with better accompani- 
ments and without any surrender of faith 
in the great God, the reformatory and ethi- 
eal work which even Buddhism wrought in 
India more than two thousand years ago. 

“Philosophie Hinduism is another thing, 
and the representatives of it whom I have 
met are men not only of intellectual acute- 
ness, but often of true devoutness of spirit. 
I should esteem them even more highly 
than I now do, if their lives were devoted 
to lifting the pall of ignorance from this 
poor people, and I am sorry that they are 
not more generally willing to accept and 
proclaim that Christian gospel which I be- 
lieve, more firmly if possible than ever be- 
fore, is the only sufficient force for the 
regeneration of the individual and of so- 
ciety.” 

Dr. Barrows showed me a great variety 
of queries on all sorts of topics which were 
put to him by journalists, in the course of 
his stay in famine-stricken India. Some of 
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his answers, which are of special interest 
to Americans, are as follows: 

“Do American people feel any interest in 
questions affecting people in this coun- 
try?” 

“They feel g deep interest, especially in 
the social and religious condition of India. 
The position of many classes of Indian 
women has aroused much interest in Amer- 
ica, and my countrymen, by their large 
gifts to Christian schools and missions, 
and by the coming of hundreds of Christ- 
ian educators, have manifested their deep 
concern for the moral welfare of India.” 

“Have you been able to converse much 
with educated Hindu gentlemen? What 
do you think of their religious position?” 

“T have conversed with many. Their re- 
ligious positions are various. ‘They appear 
to me restless and uncertain.” 

“Have you seen any of the effects of 
philosophic Hinduism? What do you think 
of that philosophy ?” 

“Its effects appear to me quite limited, 
except that it fosters a pride and self-satis- 
faction which keeps the soul from seeing 
the need of Christ as a Redeemer. The 
philosophy is marvelously acute and fine- 
spun. It treads with apparent ease through 
difficult problems. It seems to me lacking 
in sturdy common-sense and ethical power 
and spiritual efficiency I cannot see that 
it has any relations whatever to the com- 
mon life of the people of this country.” 

“Have you seen much of the results of 
practical Hinduism? What are your im- 
pressions ?” 

“Yes. It is qg dismal swamp in which 
flourish grossest idolatries, hideous super- 
stitions, fearful diabolisms. It has de- 
graded, and it holds in degradation, a great 
people capable of infinitely better things.” 

“Have you seen much mission work? and 
what effect has that work produced on your 
mind ?” 

“Yes. I have seen college work, school 
work of all grades, hospital work, bazaar 
preaching, tract and Bible work, village 
work; my wife has seen zenana work. It 
is even more varied, wise, faithful, effective 
and necessary than I had previously sup- 
posed.” 

“What do you think of India as a sphere 


of mission work ?” 
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“It is one of the most important and dif- 
ficult, and at the same time one of the most 
hopeful. The present interest and I may 
say excitement, in religious matters, al- 
though evidently partly political, show that 
India is restless and is looking around for 
something to satisfy her. The time seems 
to me a favorable one for a large rein- 
forcement to every department of Christian 
work in India.” 

I wish there were space in Our Day to 
print one of Dr. Barrows’ lectures com- 
plete, so that our readers might see the 
manner and methods by which our envoy 
sought to uproot the errors of Hinduism 
and plant the ever-growng tree of Christ- 
ianity. But the following excerpt from the 
third lecture on “Christian Theism, as the 
Basis of a Universal Religion,” will reveal 
the sturdy strength of his argument and 
the felicity of his style: 

“Besides unity and spirituality there is 
still another supreme fact in the Christian 
revelation of God which pre-eminently 
makes it fit to become the universal faith of 
mankind. Christianity alone reveals the 
Divine One as continuously and mercifully 
seeking after mankind. It shows us God 
standing by the side of fallen man at the 
beginning with gracious purposes that 
overtop the curse, and outrun the conse- 
quences of transgression. [It shows us God 
inaugurating a system of redemption and 
recovery and lifting above the red flag of 
the primeval anarchy the bamner of his 
love. From first to last the Bible is the 
call of God to his earthly children. The 
Savior of mankind expressly declared that 
he had niot come to condemn the world. 
He came to reveal the God of all grace, and 
a most difficult work of the messenger of 
Christ, whether in Canton or Caleutta, is to 
persuade men who have thought of God as 
remote and impersonal, that he loves them 
with an affection overpassing their ut- 
most imaginations. When we get any 
faintest glimpse of the divine Fatherhood 
which is the background of Christ’s redeem- 
ing work, and try to measure with our lim- 
ited vision the immeasurable pity of God, 
a compassion which was not brought into 
being when the angels first choired the 
heavenly songs of Bethlehem, we learn, 
often slowly, to trust in the midst of all the 
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perplexities and griefs of life, that divine 
heart whose pulse-beats, as the Christian 
believer feels, are the life of the universe. 
And we believe and strive to make others 
believe not only as Abraham did, that the 
judge of all the earth will do right, but 
that the Father ‘Who would rather suffer 
wrong than do it,’ will never see one slight- 
est shadow of injustice darkening the glory 
of his great white throne. The Christian 
Bible js the enfranchisement of hope; it is 
the word of him who came to destroy the 
works of the devil and who did not fail; 
it lifts the Cross with its disclosure of the 
bleeding heart of infinite pity above the 
troubled life of humanity and fills the 
whole sunset thorizon of our faith with 
the jeweled splendors of the New Jerusa- 
lem. It is the gracious and helpful atti- 
tude of God towards human sin and sorrow 
which it seems to us that men, the world 
over, need to apprehend. Among the ten 
thousand difficulties of the Christian teach- 
er in China today, not the least is really 


to open the heart of the peopletothe centra! 
truth of redemption, God’s love in Christ. 
Preach to them hell, and they believe in 
that already, and they have gone far ahead 
of Dante in making it horrible. They will 
tell you of eighteen tiers of hells, a hell 
eighteen thousand miles in circumference 
and a thousand miles high, an iron city, a 
metropolis of direst tortures, fire falling 
from above and ascending from below: 
they will tell you of caldrons of burning 
oil and lakes of blood, and hills of knives, 
and dungeons of bubbling filth, and bridges 
of snakes and cylinders of eternal fire. 
But the God of Calvary who stretched out 
his hands to death from love to the guilty, 
and who carries the heaven of grace in his 
heart, Him they are slow, alias, in know- 
ing, the God who is full of gentleness and 
patience and long suffering, the God who is 
able to lift the Celestial Empire out of its 
spiritual bondage and set it forward on the 
path of progress, the God who can inform 
with celestial life the strong, stolid intel- 
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lect of China, the God whose love floods the 
universe with blessings, and who holds out 
from his eternal throne the golden sceptre 
of mercy. 

“The classic text of Christianity in its 
world-embracing efforts is that verse of 
the fourth gospel which begins, ‘God so 
loved the world.’ ‘he illustrious sage of 
China did not say that, and today, we are 
informed that the Christian preaching of 
love to God, as a response to his love to- 
ward us, sounds outlandish to the men of 
Chinese minds in the Middle Kingdom who 
seem to think ‘that it can only come from 
the lips of those who have not been prop- 
erly trained.’ Confucius did not claim to 
know much of the power that rules in the 
heavens. Prince Siddartha, driven into 
practical atheism, never uttered any mes- 
sage of divine love, and so the Gospel of 
Buddha, which modern scholars are com- 
piling and printing, seems to Chmistians a 
misnomer. Such js man’s need of worship 
that the agnosticism with which Buddha 
began was not forever continued with all 
his disciples. ‘The preacher of atheism be- 
came himself a God.’ Friendly students 
of the prophet of Islam have sometimes 
affirmed that Mohammed’s God is savage, 
aggressive, almost cruel. The Koran speaks 
much of the Merciful One, but that mercy 
is dimmed by other attributes and is not 
made real and credible; Islam is truly the 
crescent, a pale, lunar sickle of gracious 
truth in the sky of religion. I know that 
we may discern the luminous shadow 
faintly rounded out, but the light is narrow 
and not intense. ‘Allah is a God afar off. 
He does not satisfy the yearnings of the 
soul, and as Kuenen has said, ‘The people 
therefore, make a new religion at the 
graves of its saints; it seeks compensation 
for the dryness of the official doctrine and 
worship; true universalism is to Islam in 
virtue of its very origin, unattainable.’ 

“As to Hinduism, while it hias shown for 
more than two thousand years man seek- 
ing, by devious ways and through golden 
mists or deadly vapors, the face of God, it 
seems, until modified by Christianity, to 
have known little, although it is rich in 
fabulous incarnations, of the Supreme Love 
actually in some historic manifestation 
seeking fallen man with divine pity and 
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the purpose of complete redemption. 
Other faiths, as I have intimated, may ap- 
propriate today the Christian idea and 
revelation of God’s universal Fatherhood. 
finding expression in acts of mercy, but we 
must not forget that what is giving this 
great truth its general acceptance is the 
teaching and work of Christ. There is 
something rather odd in the methods of 
some Indian reformers who, as one of your 
able journals has written, ‘appropriate the 
doctrines and motives of Christianity and 
fling them in triumph at Christians.’ How 
Jesus toiled to inspire in men who were 
out of the way the confidence that he is the 
God-ordained Savior of mankind. For this 
he strewed his journeys with beneticent 
miracles which drew the attention of the 
stupidest; for this he showed the tender- 
est regard for the most afflicted and de- 
spised; for this he touched the whitened 
skin of the leper, and sat at meat with pub- 
licans, and permitted the loving attentions 
of outeast women. For this the denied 
himself in one long series of sacrifices 
from the shadowing of his divine glory in 
the darkened stable of Bethlehem, to the 
culmination of the divine tragedy beneath 
the murky skies of Golgotha. What is 
there within the omnipotence of Deity 
which he did not do to show that sin is not 
beyond the reach of God’s victorious de- 
livering mercy? He fastened men’s minds 
on himself, that they might know God's 
radical dispositions, his unspeakable and 
infinite compassions, so thait seeing Jesus 
as he beheld with all-pitying eyes the 
shepherdless multitudes of Gialilee, we get a 
glimpse of the heart of God’s love, that 
glows over all his numberless straying 
children jn all lands, from Arctie ice to 
equatorial palms, and down all the sorrow- 
ing ages, and that with a fulness of fire 
compared with which the sun himself is an 
enfeebled and half-smothered flame, burns 
along the horizon or high up in the zenith 
of our daily life. 

“T hope that by what has been thus far 
said, I have given no impression that out- 
side of Christianity the divine spirit has 
been comparatively inactive. God, I find 
in all the great religions and higher phil- 
osophies, not only in the modern sage who 
said, ‘O God, I think thy thoughits after 
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thee,’ but in the songs of the ancient Vedas 
where it was written God that ‘through 
him the sky is bright and the earth firm, 
the heaven.was established, nay the highest 
heaven, and who measured out light in the 
air:’ He is present in the life of all his 
creatures. As Phillips ‘Brooks once said, 
‘Everywhere throughout the world, God 
has made himself known to his children; he 
is making himself known to his children 
today.’ Paul did not underrate or desp‘se 
the spiritual knowledge which his Greek 
and Roman hearers already possessed; he 
frankly confessed the glimpses of truth 
discoverable in their systems, and while 
he presented the most scathing arra‘gn- 
ment of Roman vices to be found in litera- 
ture, yet with his discriminating love and 
intelligence, he perceived and felt how 
much of truth God has given to all men’s 
consciences and understandings. The 
vouthful Buddha felt and said, ‘There must 
be some supreme intelligence where we 
could find rest; if I attaimed it, I could 


biting light to man: if I were free myself, 
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I could deliver the world.’ Why may this 
not have been the working of the Spirit 
of God, and prophetic, like so much which 
we find in Greek, Persian and Hindu 
thought and hope of him who was free, 
and who through the disclosure of God's 
merey has brought deliverance to the 
world? Foreshadowing of the greait facts 
of incarnation and atonement appear in the 
sacred books of the nations. Many have 
regarded certain strange sentences in the 
Vedic hymns and in the laws of Manu, as 
being ‘traces of the revelation once made 
to mankind of the promised atonement for 
the sins of the world.’ 

“But how fragmenitary and feeble are the 
best representations ofthe God of all mercy 
to be found in other literature compaired 
with the mighty and full-orbed truths of 
the Christian seriptures! The supreme 
disclosure of the divine nature as redeem- 
ing love is seen in the incarnation of the 
Son of God. This is the climax of all dis- 
closures. The Christian doctrine of God in 


Christ is not merely that a human being 
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attained the loftiest height of spiritual 
knowledge and remained there through life 
in the holy of holies of religion. The 
Christian teaching is that God’s personality 
God ‘himself took possession of the temple 
of the human spirit,sothat Jesus could say, 
‘I and my Father are one,’ and so that ‘Je- 
sus thas for us the religious value of God.’ 
This Christian teaching remains unshaken. 
No other faith in history, ‘has been so 
continuous and invariable.’ And the in- 
spiration of the church’s activities today, 
like the foundation of the church’s hope 
in the beginning, has been this faith that 
He who was equal with God voluntarily 
withdrew himself from the unspeakable 
fellowships of the Godhead and took a hu- 
man form and a human natiture for our sal- 
vation. The faith of the church has in- 
volved the unity of Christ with God, and 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, Christ’s per- 
sonal representative in the world, with 
God. ‘All the higher philosophies, have 
held to a possible Trinity.’ The doctrine 
of the Trinity was simply an attempt, as 
one has said, ‘to give richness, variety, in- 
ternal relations, abundance and freedom to 
our ideas of God.’ ‘Christianity gives us a 
conception of a Godhead which has all 
the constituents and conditions of real in- 
tellectual, moral and social existencs,’ 
thus saving us from ‘the deism which shuts 
up God within the limitations or impo- 
tences of his own infinitude, and from the 
panttiheism which loses him within the mul- 
titudinous and fleeting phenomena of an 
ever-changing universe.” But the work'ng 
force of Christianity has not been the 
Trinity, but the incarnation of the Son of 
God for the redemption of man. This rev- 
elation of God in Christ making atonement 
for sin, is a force of truth and of life and a 
message of historic fact, by which the 
Christian church has actually delivered 
men from the power and defilement of sin, 
and by which the church purposes to re- 
deem the world from the guilt and love of 
sin.” 

So eager were the educated Hindus to get 
hold of Dr. Barrows’ six leatures, thait 5,000 
copies were struck off and published in 
Madras, at the low price of 8 cents each to 
the students, and 12 cents to the general 
public. Thus it is at once evident that 
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his work in India has just begun. <A thou- 
sand times aS many Indians will read his 
sentences as listened to his voice. And 
who can estimate the number who will 
thus be led to Christ? 

At an early date the six addresses will he 
published in America with annotations an:| 
other additions. 

Dr. Barrows paints a glowing picture of 
the present conditions of mission work in 
India. As the result of all ‘his travel and 
observation he declares: - 

“IT was surprised to find that Christian 
mission work was so far advanced, was so 
effective and so complete, and had such an 
air of permanency and strength. I saw 
the work of perhaps a dozen different soci- 
eties. I gave much time to the visiting of 
schools, hospitals and dispensaries, and I 
was delighted to find what a hold Christian- 
ity had upon the people of India. 

“T became quite familiar with ten differ- 
ent colleges and met thousands of Chr'st- 
ian converts, usually addressing them 
through an interpreter. I found no mis- 
sionary, with, perhaps, one exception, in 
Benares, who seemed discouraged. The at- 
mosphere of hope surrounds the missionary 
compound. The missionaries are self- 
denying, devoted and ardent in their work. 

“Better than any results which appear in 
statistics, are such facts as these—that the 
Hindu mind is losing faith in ancestral be- 
liefs and worship—that men are gett ng 
tired of the tyranny of caste—that non- 
Christian social reformers are rising up to 
fight against cruel customs in regard to 
women, demanding that widows shall be 
allowed to marry again, and opposing the 
abominable early marriages which have 
physically crippled the Hindu race. 

“Christian colleges are familiarizing In- 
dia with western ideas. The Hindus have a 
great liking for Americans. Our mission- 
aries have a great advantage over their 
British brethren because they are not <is- 
sociated with the government of their ms- 
ters. 

“Although few in number, the Brah- 
mins have done a good work in preparing 
India for Christianity. hey have them- 
selves, however, halted on the way, and are 
likely to lose any commanding positicn. 
When in Tinnevelly, where the Christian 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN NATIVE DRESSES. 


Missionary Society of England is very 
strong,I was ‘asked to stay over Sunday and 
preach in a native church, where I found an 
audience of 1,200 native Christians. This 
is an evidence of the good work being done. 
In the Tinnevelly district there are 100,000 
Protestant Christians, and twice as many 
Cathiolics. 

“The grand beginning has been made, 
but the Christiams in Europe and America 
must not think that India can be evangel- 
ized in one or two generatiions. Such no- 
tions are misleading, fanitastic, amd 
bring disappointment. It will mean a long 
campaign for the Christian church. The 
Christians of America must make up their 
minds to fight tit out on the presenit lines if 
it takes q thousand years. 

“The Hindus are a great and fallen people. 
They have wonderful initellectual keen- 
ness, and have very lovable dispositions. 
But I believe the Chinese will have the 
greater part in the future of Asia than the 
Hindus. 


will 


They belong to a sturdier race, 


and live in a better climate. In point of 


present education and intellectual achieve- 
ment, however, the Hindus are far ahead of 
the Chinese. Calcutta is one of the great 
intellectual ceniters of the race.” 

On Dr. Barrows’ departure from India, a 
grateful tribute to the service he has ren- 
dered the cause of Christianity was ten- 
dered him by the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference. ‘Dr. Barrows told me that he 
prized that utterance most highiy, for it 
satisfied one of his chief desires, namely: 
that his work should be clearly recognized 
by the missionaries to be in complete har- 
mony with their own—to supplement their 
regular labors. 

In Japan, Dr. Barrows only stopped long 
enough to deliver twenty-two lectures. Of 
the present staite of the country, he thinks 
it is lop-sided, because of its quick absorp- 
tion of material advantages. He said: 

“The Japanese are a brilliant and versa- 
tile people. They have absorbed western 
civilization more rapidly than any other 
nation. One is charmed 


with the many 
things he see's 


in Japan. The trouble w th 
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the empire is that it has all the superficial 
material advantages of the west, but as yet 
its moral elements are weak. Fortunately, 
however, there is not so much antipathy to 
foreign religious influence as existed a few 
vears ago. I found Congregational and 
Presbyterian missionaries were considera'- 
ly more hopeful, but the general feeling 
was that the time had not yet come when 
the Japanese churches can be safely left to 
themselves.” 

On his way to San Francisco, Dr. Bar- 
rows made q sufficiently long stop-over in 
Hawaii to contract a severe case of annexa- 
tion fever. He cannot speak in too exalt- 
ed terms of the beauty of “The Paradise of 


” 


the Pacific. He said: 


“IT spent two pleasant days at Honolu- 
lu, and was greatly charmed with the cli- 
mate and the people. Honolulu is one of 
the most attractive cities I have ever seen. 
I found the feeling for annexation very 
strong among the best people. There were 


a few who nominally favored the queen, 
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but their real ‘hope js to keep Hawaii from 
becoming a part of the United States in ex- 
pectiation that Great Britain will ultimately 
annex the islands. 

“The splendid Americans who are now in 
control and who represent the wealth, 
strength and morality of the islands, feel 
that this little state nalturally belongs to 
America. Americans have made it what it 


is, and, furthermore, America needs such a 
station in the Pacific where England and 
Germany are already so strong. When the 
islands are annexed to the United States, 
our people will justly feel that in the Ha- 
waiian Islands they have annexed what is 
nearer an earthly paradise than any other 
place in the world. I was talking to Dr. 
Day, Mr. Hyde and Mr. Birney, all of whom 
are strong annexationists, and they ex- 
pressed a hope that the islands would soon 
be under the Stars and Stripes.” 

“Home-at last!” Dr. Barrows exclaimed 
joyously, as he again trod lightly the terra 


firma of Chicago’s streets, and @azed aloft 
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at the many skyscrapers which had sprung 
into existence since his departure nearly 
fifteen months previous. 

He looks a perfect picture of health. 
With his cheeks tanned by the Indian sun, 
and fanned by the Pacific breeze, he feels 
many years younger than when he left 
America. A valuable hint for all travelers 
is given in the following: 

“I feel immensely improved in health,” 
said Dr. Barrows, “although the work in 
India was a ‘terrific strain. But it all re- 
sults from having a wife to look after me. 
When a mam travels he should always take 
his wife with him, because she will see thatt 
overstrain is Met by careful attentions. 

“Why, just think of it! As the Haskell 
lecturer, I made 115 addresses in three 
months, each of which was more than an 
hour long. I traveled 6,500 miles through 
India in all the terrible heat, and when the 
fearful plague was carrying off the poor 
natives. ‘Yet I have not been sick a day 
since I left Chicago, Feb. 21, 1896. The 
credit is due to my wife.” 

For the next few months the distin- 
guished preacher, lecturer and traveler will 


speak in various cities throughout America. 
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Next winter he will deliver a series of lec- 
tures before Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Then it is his desire to resume 
his work as a pastor. 

That Dr. Barrows should have made his 
wonderful trip, and delivered so many 
masterful messages by voice, by newspaper 
and by printing press, in so short a time, is 
one of the triumphs of our age. It shows 
that Christianity is not asleep. It shows 
that she is not bound by the fetters of ig- 
norance, superstition and narrow dogma. 
On ‘the contrary, it reveals her fearlessness 
and aggressiveness. It reveals her confi- 
dence of final victory over all other faiths. 
It reveals her progressiveness in press ng 
into service the latest inventions and the 
most modern discoveries of science. And 
best of all it reveals her loving kindness in 
wishing to share her joy and peace with her 
nimble-minded neighbors in India, by send- 
ing a special Messenger to tell them the 
glad good news in a scholarly manner. 

God grant that each future holder of 
the “Barrows’ lectureship,” may have a 
journey as happy and fraught with as glor- 
ious benefits to two continents as has been 


the first! 
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DESPAIR AND VICTORY. 


By HAROLD HAwWKINs. 


My night is dark 

Could I but see one sta 

To cheer my way, 

‘*Trudge on! dioop not! take hope.” 
My heart would say. 


My Soul ts dark 

Could | but know what Sin 
Eclipsed my day, 

Till Sin were disentbroned 
My heart would pray. 


My life is dark 

The night, the noon, the morn, 

No pleasure bear, » 
If gain were wrought by death 
My heart might dare. 


Shall night be dav? 

Not till the ‘‘Dav-Spring from on bigh’’ 
Hath burst night’s tomb, 

Not till the “Sun of Righteousness” 
Dispels the gloom! 
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HE sun of the nineteenth century 

|, hangs iow upon the horizon, and 

the lengthened shadows tell us we 

are about to enter upon another era of the 
world’s history. 

Every student of human affairs is trying 
to read the signs of the times, hoping 
thereby to arrive at a solution of the great 
problems that loom across the threshhold 
of the new century, like mighty shadows of 
coming events. 

If events were simply strung together in 
an orderly fashion on the thread of Time, 
like beads on a string, without any relation 
to cause and effect, there could be no signs 
of the 
laws remain constant from age to age, it is 


times, but because nature and its 
possible, in ga measure, to forecast coming 
events; to draw from the study of past ex- 
periences and present conditions, reason- 
able inferences concerning the future. 

In reviewing the achievements of this 
century, it is but natural to speculate upon 
the possibilities and conclude as to the 
probabilities of the next. 

The eye of the world, with intense inter- 
est, is upon Christendom to see what the 
followers of God will do to uplift humanity; 
to repel and defeat its foes, purify its 
faiths, displace its false gods, and usher in 
an age of greater peace and purity. 
have been 


Attempts at reforms 


conspicuous features of the present cen- 


great 


tury’s movements, and undoubtedly reform 


will be the watchword inscribed upon the 
banner unfurled to the morning light of 
the new century. 

Most prominent among the reforms that 
have written a record of progress upon the 
passing years. is the marked advancement 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WOMAN. 


MISS JESSIE A. AC<ERMANN. 


I. HER PLACE IN THE HOME. 





in the position of woman. But great as 
this has been in our day, it is but a fore- 
shadowing of what will be in ‘time to come. 
the 
twentieth century will be the Home and 
the Church. 


The battle ground of all reform in 


There is no form of evil 
known to mankind; there is no wrong or 
injustice perpetrated against humanity— 
collective or individually—that will not be 
righted by perfect reform in the Home and 
the Church. 

Home is placed first, because this is said 
to be an age of ideal homes. It is quite 
true we have called to our aid all that art 
can devise, money buy, or skill produce to 
beautify and adorn the structure wherein 
we abide. But, notwithstanding all this, I 
believe fully fifty per cent of the sin and 
crime about us is generated in the home; 
in the worse than savage and barbarous 
that and 


women who iassume the sacred relations of 


relations exist between men 


wedlock. I arrive at this conelusion after 


having lived in two thousand homes and 
studying home life in all its aspects. 

The greatest curse of this century has 
been a growing unwillingness on the part 
of married woman to take upon herself the 
care and responsibility involved in rearing 
a large family, and an absolute lack of re- 
gard for her wishes on the part of the man 
she calls her husband. 

This has thrust the world an in- 
numerable host of unwelcome children in 
whom have been planted the moral defect 
that, later, develop into all sorts of sin and 
crime. A 


into 


greater injustice could not be 


done to a child than to rob it of the birth- 
right of being well born, and God pity the 


father and mother 


upon whom rest the 
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awful sin of this worse than highway rob- 
bery. 

A recent paper contained the report of 
a resolution offered in a religious body, in- 
troducing a clause into the marriage cere- 
mony to the effect, “that the woman should 
have the right to decide when she would 
take upon herself the conditions of moth- 
erhood.” If it would not require an act of 
legislation to lead men to respect such a 
right, perhaps the amendment would have 
the happy effect of doing away with the 
savagery of unwilling maternity. 

This is the great principle upon which 
should be based the complete emancipation 
of woman. There is claim to a higher 
right for woman than simply the right of 
franchise. She should be allowed to carry 


out the highest laws of her being, by im- 
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planting within her offspring those ele- 
ments which will develop the strongest 
moral and spiritual power and free her 
children from the burden of inherited 
moral weakness, against which they must 
battle all their days or fall helpless, hope- 
less victims to the sins of their parents as 
developed in the weakened laws of their 
being, often producing moral and physical 
wreck. ‘This can only be brought about 
by granting woman the right of determin- 
ing when she is best qualified in mind and 
body to become the highest law-giver in a 
new life. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of 
woman’s relief from this special form of 
slavery lies in the fact that she is usually 
dependent upon her husband for support. 
The lack of industrial and _ professional 
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education for women, in the past, has ren- 
dered her pitifully helpless in regard to 
her maintenance, and her only refuge has 
been marriage, many times chiefly as a 
matter of subsistence. This, in itself, is 
positively degrading to woman, and yet it 
has been part of a girl’s education to un- 
derstand that her lot in life was to wait 
until a more or less suitable man (the suit- 
ableness depending on the age of the girl 
and the number of available men) came 
along who was willing to relieve the par- 
ents of the burden of her livelihood, and 
wholly ignorant of what the new relations 
would impose upon her, becomes a willing 
sacrifice, offered up upon the altar of man’s 
selfishness. 

But, O, mother! You who have fallen a 
victim to the unhappy conditions of your 
day, turn your tearful eves toward the new 
century from whence cometh woman's 
dawn, and with the searching gaze of a 
seer look down the vista of the oncoming 
years and know that what has been denied 
you—the birthright of which you have 
been defrauded—will become the glorious 
heritage of your daughter if vou but listen 
to the voices that cry aloud demanding at 
your hands, for her, the education which 
will fully equip her for the situation of her 
day. 

A daughter will not be able to perform 
her part in helping to work out this 
greatest of all returns in the home, until 
she is taught that the “chief end of woman” 
is to utilize her gifts, talents and education, 
for the support of herself and the highest 
welfare of others; that marriage is a ful- 
fillment of God’s plans only when there 
crosses her pathway and comes into her 
life, that man, with clean hands and pure 
life, whose understanding of the science of 
fatherhood will make him a suitable com- 
panion for the woman who has a full un- 
derstanding of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of entering into the relations that 
will make or mar the well being of men and 
women of the future. 
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There is a force stronger than amend- 
ments and legislation—the creative power 
of legislature—which is education. 

The keynote, then, of all reform of the 
next century will be educate! educaite!! 
‘ducate!!! And the basis of the highest 
education is an understanding of law. 
When God is better understood ‘“Provi- 


dence” will be less ace 


suntable for many 
things, with which He really has nothing 
to do, beyond having established fixed and 
eternal laws—laws that change not. Among 
them the laws of our being, as irresistible 
and irretrivable as the laws that govern 
the course of this planet. 

Educate girls, first to a complete inde- 
pendence along the line of providing for 
her material needs and the science of 
motherhood. This done, take the boy and 
withhold not from him the knowledge that 
alone will awaken in him a sense of his 
responsibility concerning ‘the future of our 
race, but teach him the science of father- 
hood based on law. 

What will be the result? What place will 
woman then occupy in the home? 


The first result will be, perfect and un- 


broken law crystalized in the body and 
mind of the oncoming generations. 

Woman will stand forth the new law- 
giver: not coming down from some moun- 
tain top with carved and chisled stone— 
not of written law—but of that higher 
force, the giver of unbroken law in the be- 
ing of posterity. Then every child will 
have a chance, unfettered by “heredity” in 
the race of life. There will be no born out- 
laws and the highest purposes of God in 
mankind will be attained. 

Young woman, thank God thait this cen- 
tury closes with the grandest possibilities 
for our sex! May there come upon the 
young woman a baptism of knowledge 
which is power—that will fit her for the 
enlarged demands of the days upon which 


she is soon to enter. 
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OUTLOOK FOR WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE AGED ADVOCATE OF THE CAUSE OF WOMAN. 


SUSAN B. 


URING her recent visit to Chicago, a 
representative of Our Day had 
the pleasure of calling on Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, the great advocate of 
woman suffrage, at the residence of Mrs. 
Samuel E. Gross, 48 Lake Shore Drive. 
Notwithstanding a very busy day at the 
photographic studio, where the accompany- 
ing portrait was taken, Miss Anthony, 
who has now passed her 76th birthday, 
showed no trace of fatigue and as usual 
was enthusiastic in respect to the subject 
to which she has devoted her life. 
UNDER THE OLD REGIME 
“Fifty years ago,” said Miss Anthony 
With the gracious amiability of the true 
Woman Suffragist, “when I first began my 
work, married women had not the slightest 
legal status so far as property was con- 
cerned. She could hold no property in her 
own name, everything belonging to her 
husband, and if by will or otherwise she 
acquired any property, it immediately 
passed under the control of her husband, 
and he could sell, gamble or give it away as 
he pleased, all except a dower right of a 
life interest in one-third of the real estate. 
In those days it was not the fashion to 
give the girls any particular education, and 
as for a girl working for her own support, 
it was unheard of. She was supposed to 
stay at home and attend strictly to her 
housework and knitting. Therefore, as 
women had no education, no chance to 
earn money and could not own property, 
there might have been some reason why 
they should not have had the privilege of 
voting. 


WOMEN AS TAX PAYERS. 


But a little later we made a sharp ad- 
vance in our laws, and women were given a 
legal existence, in that they were allowed 
to hold property independently of their 
husbands, and they have proved that they 


ANTHONY. 


know how to take care of property when it 
once passes into their hands. The asses- 
sor’s books all over the country show that 
a very large percentage of the real estate 
is owned by women, and consequently they 
pay a very large proportion of the taxes. 
A recent examination of the assessor's 
books of New York state revealed the fact 
that one-seventh of the taxes of that great 
state were paid by women, and in my own 
city, Rochester, N. Y., the proportion was 
one-third. Think of it! The women pay 
one-third the taxes, and yet are denied the 
right of voting for the men who have the 
handling of this money. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


“The great mills and manufactures have 
wrought great changes in woman’s sphere, 
and women now produce a large part of the 
wealth of the country. During the 
World’s Fair I saw the statement that 
$71,000,000 were earned by the stenogra- 
phers of the United States during the year 
previous. This vast sum was earned 
mostly by women, as they now almost mon- 
opolize the shorthand profession, and I 
think it is their best and most lucrative 
employment, outside of the higher profes- 


sions.” 
THE NEW WOMAN. 


“What do you think of the new woman, 
Miss Anthony?” 

“The new woman,” she replied with a 
smile, “is the old woman adapted to new 
conditions. The conditions of society 
have materially changed, and if a woman 
accepts the conditions at all, she must be a 
new woman. Lowell, I think, said ‘New 
occasions bring new duties,’ and so with 
new positions we must have women who 
are not afraid to leave the beaten tracks of 
their grandmothers and step out on new 
lines for themselves.” 
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THE WOMAN'S BIBLE. 


“What is your opinion of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s new Woman’s Bible, Miss An- 
thony ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Anthony quickly, 
“from the criticism and abuse it has re- 
ceived at the hands of the press, I should 
judge it must be something tremendously 
good. Boys, you know, never stone an ap- 
ple tree bearing poor apples. Mrs. Stanton 
does not touch the New Testament at all. 
merely the first five books of the Bible or 
the Pentatuch, and she assumes that these 
books merely purport to record the history 
of that time and when she reads in Genesis 
that ‘Man was first created, then that 
‘Woman was made from one of his ribs,’ 
and again that the husband ‘Shall rule the 
wife,’ she treats them just as a man would 
treat a story that was repeated to him. 
She looks at it in the light of reason and 
common sense, and makes her own com- 
ments upon it, as to whether it is true or 
false, just or unjust; and does not believe 
thiat the book is any more sacred than the 
history of any other people, but rather 
holds the view that such passages as I have 
quoted were inserted by men to serve in- 
terested purposes.” 


MISS ANTHONY’S VIEW OF INSPIRATION 


“Do vou not believe in the inspiration of 
the Bible, Miss Anthony ?” 

“Certainly, I do. I believe that every 
good thought, every kindly act and every 
noble deed is inspired, but the fact that the 
Bible was inspire@ would not have prevent- 
ed the insertion of some things which were 
not true. In fact, *Goldwin Smith has 
made the strong statement that these five 
books were entirely fiction, and there were 
no words of criticism for him. It is only 
because Mrs. Stanton is a woman that she 
has had so much adverse criticism heaped 
upon her. In fact, it is merely another in- 
stance of man’s insane jealousy of woman: 
nothing more, nothing less. So far as in- 
spiration is concerned, I believe that Prof. 
Swing was, and Dr. Thomas is, as much 
inspired as Solomon, or David, or Paul, or 


Peter ever were. Indeed, I believe that 





See Prof. Ely’s reply to Pr. f. Smith in Our Day of 
1kO45 


whenever any human being utters a truth 
or lives a truth, it is by the power of the 
great Author of Inspiration. [But man is 
so jealous of woman. 

IN EARLY DAYS. 

“Why, when I began to lecture on Tem- 
perance, I would send a notice to the minis- 
ters of the town, requesting that they an- 
nounce the meeting, and every one of them 
got up in arms over the fact that a woman 
was going to speak, and made the matter 
the subject of their Sunday morning ser- 
mons, taking their text from St. Paul: 
‘Let your women keep silent in the church- 
es,’ or ‘Let every woman subject herself un- 
to her husband,’ and they solemnly warned 
the women of their congregations to keep 
away from my meetings, telling them if 
they did attend them, they would surely go 
to hell. Any woman is a heretic who dares 
to think or interpret the Bible for herself, 
but she is orthodox if she takes the Bible 
just as the men would have it. Fannie 
Wright was called an infidel, ranking with 
Thomas Paine, merely because she made 
her own interpretation of the Bible and as 
to what really was God’s plan and described 
exactly the slavery that the church was en- 
tailing upon womanhood.” 

MISS ANTHONY’S PLANS 

“What are your present plans, Miss An- 
thony ?” 

“T shall endeavor to get all of the politi- 
eal parties to incorporate in their plat- 
forms a plank granting to women the right 
to vote. For a long time we have been 
working entirely among the women, edu- 
cating them to the fact that if they would 
be on equal terms with men, they must 
have the privilege of expressing their opin- 
ions at the polls. Now that was all very 
cood, and served its purpose, but women 
cannot vote and men can, and therefore we 
are going to direct our energies to winning 
the leaders of the male voters, for we know 
if we can win them over to our side, our 
suceess is assured with the voters at large. 
We base this reasoning upon the fact that 
the Woman Suffrage question has only 
been submitted to the voters in eleven 
states, and in only one state was the amend- 
ment successful, in Colorado, in 1893. Mrs. 


ex-Governor Rout was. responsible for the 
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SUSAN B. 


victory there. Her husband was chairman 
of the Republican committee, and on his 
coming home to dinner during the conven- 
tion, his wife asked him if he had inserted 
in the platform a plank favoring Woman 
Suffrage. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘we have not.’ 
‘Well,” answered Mrs. Rout, ‘you had better 
put one in right away.’ ‘All right, my 
dear, replied the governor. ‘Sit down and 
write just such a resolution as you want, 
and I will see that it goes in the platform.’ 
And it was adopted by the Republicans just 
as Mrs. Rout wrote it. The People’s party 
followed suit, and qa little later the Demo- 
crats also did the same. The result was a 
majority of seven thousand in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. Now our plan is to get 
the different parties to incorporate a 
Woman Suffrage plank in their platforms 
just as they did in Colorado, and so we are 
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going to gather up Statistics as to the 
amount of property owned by women and 
the amount of taxes they pay, and will ac- 
company this information with a monster 
petition praying for an Equal Suffrage 
plank. Heretofore when we have gone to 
conventions with our arguments, the reso- 
lution committees would retort that their 
constituents have never asked for woman 
suffrage, and now we propose to go into 
every congressional district and get the 
voters to sign this petition: in other words, 
we are going to carry the war into political 
\frica. We expect to get 250,000 to 300,000 
signers to this petition. Then, if the poli- 
tical parties all refuse to endorse Woman 
Suffrage, we shall put on our bonnets and 
leave the country, because we will then 
feel that the die has been cast and the Ru- 


bicon passed. However, if one party en- 
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dorses Woman Suffrage, and the others do 
not, we will speak at all the meetings the 
committee wishes of the party that does 
favor our cause, whether it be republican, 
democratic or populist. We will not cham- 
pion their distinctive principles, but will 
confine our arguments entirely to the suf- 
frage question, leaving it to their own 
speakers to win converts to the other 
principles in their platform. I have been 
falsely accused time and again of being a 
turn-coat and all such sort of thing. I am 
now, and always have been, an advocate of 
Woman Suffrage, and that alone. I may 
have my opinions on the tariff and finance, 
but I consider them secondary to the 
Equal Suffrage question, and therefore I 
favor whichever party favors Woman Suf- 
frage. 
HER SYMPATHY FOR CUBA. 

“[ am so intensely interested in the 
eause of the patriots of Cuba, and am so 
desirous for their success, and for the estab- 
lishment of a genuine republican form of 
government on that island, that I could al- 
most consent to have woman’s right to 
vote postponed for a decade if it would 
hasten a victory in Cuba, and I sincerely 
trust that if victory does come, those pa- 
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triots will see that the women who have 
fought alongside of them through all this 
long struggle for liberty, shall have equal 
rights with themselves in the new republic 
which will be formed. Iam so glad Con- 
gress introduced those Cuban resolutions. 
Surely the Cubans have had far greater 
grievances against Spain, than the colonies 
had against King George, and if the cause 
of the colonists was just, then the cause of 
the Cubans is also just, and they are en- 
titled to their freedom. While we are talk- 
ing about war, let me answer that thread- 
bare question, ‘Would women be willing to 
go to war if they were given the right to 
vote?’ by saying that women have gone to 
the battle-field without ever having had the 
right to vote. The only difference will be 
that such noble women as Clara Barton 
will receive some financial return for their 
work, instead of doing it entirely for the 
cause of humanity, and no one will say 
that it is easier to go on the battlefield to 
eare for the wounded and dying than it is 
to wound and kill. 

“In conclusion, I believe we will never 
realize our ideal of true womanhood or of 
true manhood until the sexes have an equat 


legal status in every particular.” 
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WINNING POLICEMEN FOR CHRIST. 


THE HISTORY OF A UNIQUE EVANGELISTIC 


PLAN FOR SAVING 


ASSOCIATION.—AN INTERESTING SOCIAL 


POLICEMEN. 


By GEORGE T. B, Davis. 


ISTANCE lends enchantment.” This 

is as true in the field of religion, as 

in every other department of life. 
How our heart is stirred by the picture of 
the Fiji Islander or the Chinese dying 
without the light of the gospel, while we 
rarely give a thought to the many classes 
of unsaved men and women whom we pass 
daily on the street. 

It is a deplorable fact that that class 
which most deserves our sympathy and 
help was, until recently, almost entirely 
neglected. 

I refer to the city police force. At the 
present time, however, a notable work is 
being carried on among the guardians of 
the peace by an organization called, ‘The 
International Christian Police Association.” 

The single aim of the union is “the pro- 
motion of true and practical religion among 
the members of the police forces and their 
families.” It is entirely umsectarian and 
non-political. The work of the 
tion consists of meetings, classes and in- 
stitutes, which are open to all police offi- 
eers and conducted by consecrated Christ- 
ians. However, full membership in the 
union may be obtained by all followers of 
Christ who “desire to be united in prayer 
for one another, and in working for Christ 
as they have opportunity.” 

Like so many of the world’s greatest 
movements, it had a small beginning. The 
secretary of the internaltional organiza’ on 
has related the story of its origin and 
gradual growth and extension, as follows: 

“One afternoon in January, 1883, a little 
company of police officers, six in number, 
met, by invitation, in a quiet drawing room 
in the West End of London. With them 
were several ladies who had at heart the 
spiritual welfare of our police forces. This 


assovia- 


little meeting was the fruit of three years’ 


earnest work in correspondence, visiting, 


distributing literature and every means 
which friendly sympathy and gratitude 


could suggest. 

“Do not those who guard our lives and 
homes deserve our sympathy and grati- 
tude?” she “Exposed to the 
storms of the winter’s night and the heat 


inquires. 


of the summer noon, in danger at any mo- 
ment of injury or sudden death, to a great 
extent debarred from public worship, 
tempted on every hand and seeing contin- 
ually the shady side of life, feared by one 
portion of society, and too often scorned 
by another—the policeman’s life has diffi- 
culties which beset no other calling. What 
wonder is it if the untrue sentiment ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘A policeman cannot 
be a religious man,’ or ‘A policeman can- 
not be a Christian,’ should have become 
proverbial among many forces on both sides 
of the ocean ?” 

“Tf any proof were needed of the falsity of 
such an idea, the history of the Christian 
Police Association would be sufficient. Es- 
tablished in prayer at the first meeting 
mentioned above, spreading rapidly 
throughout the metropolitan police force 
of London, and then through most of the 
provincial forces of England and Scotland, 
and through a large portion of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and lately established 
in Singapore, Australia and South and 
West Africa, and some cities of the United 
States and Canada, it has grown in mem- 
bership from the original six to nearly six 
thousand, while many not yet reckoned as 
full members, attend its meetings, which 
are open to all policemen of every rank and 
denomination, and over twenty-four thou- 


sand monthly subscribe for the organ of 
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the Association, the Policeman’s journal, 
‘On and Off Duty.” Large numbers have 
also joined the Temperance Branch of the 
Association, while many who are unable to 
attend the meetings unite in the Daily 
Readings, for which portions are found in 
the ‘On and Off Duty.’ 

“In the centre of London a large house 
has been taken on lease, and well furnished 
as a Police Institute, open at all ‘hours. to 
every Member of the force. Here, some of 
the younger policemen reside, and rooms 
are reserved for officers coming to London 
on business or ‘on leave” <A _ reading 
room supplied with books, papers, and 
writing materials, games, ete., is always 
open, and a restaurant is also in constant 
requisition, while in other rooms meeting's 
and classes, both religious and educational, 
are held almost daily for any of the force 
who may wish to attend them. 

“All the young men coming ito London to 
join the force may find a home in the In- 
stitute. Social evenings are organized for 
them, and many are led at the commence- 
ment of their police duty to sign the 
pledge, and not a few to start as true sol- 
diers of Christ. 

“\ Seaside Home has also been estab- 
lished at West Brighton. Perhaps few are 
aware of the extent to which our police- 
men suffer jin health from exposure to 
weather and injuries contracted in the 
performance of their duty. .At the Home, 
not long ago, a policeman was received who 
had six ‘times stopped runaway horses; 
each time sustaining severe injury himself; 
and this is only one case out of many of 
noble self-sacrifice for the sake of others. 
\t the Home the invalids find every com- 
fort, and many go away not only renewed 
in health, but having, as one expressed it, 
‘seen a new phase of Christianity.’ 

“The Association glso cares for'the father- 
less children of the force, and has estab- 
lished two provincial police orphanages ii 
the south and north of England. 


“The rules of ‘the Associaition are very 
simple. Its members are those who, hav- 
ing a true faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
are determined to follow Him in their 
lives, and who desire, irrespective of creed 
or party, to unite for the purpose of help- 
ing and encouraging one another, by 


prayer and example, to live right and true 
lives in the service of God. 

“The Association is also q Missionary 
Union. Its members have already estab- 
lished an opium refuge, and sent a mis- 
sionary to China, and its attention is now 
being turned to the thousands of heathen 
police in India, Africa, China, ete., who are 
scareely touched by the ordinary mission- 


” 


ary. 


The Hon. Secretary of the Association, 
Miss Catherime Gurney, Police Institute, 
1 A, Adelphi Terrace, London, W. C., made 
a journey around the world in the interests 
of the work of a few vears ago. 

The hand of God has been clearly visible 
in the starting of the work among the po- 
lice of the cities of Chicago, New York and 
St. Louis. 

One of the foremost leaders of the work 
in America is Mrs. E. M. Higgins, of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Higgins lives in a _ beautiful 
home in an aristrocratic suburb of the 
western metropolis, and is not afraid to 
show her colors by using her home as well 
is her talents and wealth jn the service of 
the meek and lowly Jesus. In response to 
request, I was invited to call upon Mrs. 
Higgins to talk over the Association 
work. 

I found a woman of medium height, with 
dark hair and eves. \Her manner is grace- 
ful and winning. One cannot talk with 
her for a moment without feeling the 
warmth of her heart. 

In reply to a query as to how and when 
she became jnterested in the police work, 
she said: 

“During one of my visits out west I hap- 
pened to pick up a paper containing an 
aceount of the work that was being done 
among the London police, and the thought 
at onee came to me that it would be a good 
thing if such an Association could be or- 
ganized in Chicago. 

“Years passed. Happening once to at- 
tend a noon meeting in Chicago, I met Miss 
Gurney, who was touring the world to 
arouse interest in the Association work, 
and consented to try to organize the work 
here.” 

“What has been your success?” T asked. 

“The outlook was very discouraging at 
the start. Do you know, we found hardly 
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A SUBURBAN HOME OF MR3. HIGGINS.—WHERE THE POLICEMEN ARE FREQUENTLY ENTERTAINED 


a Christian on the force when we began 
four years ago. Many have since signed 
the “Member’s Card.” which is neatly en- 
closed in a little morocco case. It reads: 
‘That all policemen be invited to join this 
Association who ean truthfully say that 
they believe on the Lord Jesus Christ with 
the heart, are willing to confess Him with 
the mouth (Rom. 10:9-10,) and are deter- 
mined, by His grace, to follow Him in their 
life (John 12:26.)’ Then follows the name 
of the signer and the date of joining. Also 
the motto for the year. For 1897 the motto 
is: “Stand Fast.” 

“But, for various reasons,” she contin- 
ued, “the work has not as yet been regu- 
larly organized in Chicago as in London.” 

“About how many stations have been 
reached, and what methods are employed 
to win the men?” 

“So far, the consecrated workers have 
been few, and only about ten or twelve sta- 
tions are regularly reached. Our plan of 
procedure is to hold a half-hour weekly 
prayer meeting just before the men go out 
on duty in the evening. The meeting con- 


sists of singing, prayer, scripture reading 
and a short talk. 

“You know, it is such a good time to 
reach them, just before they go out into 
the night alone. We direct their thoughts 
to spiritual things—the world above—and 
then when they go out on their lonely beats 
they have time to think over what they 
have heard.” 

“Do you personally go to any of the sta- 
tions?” 

“Yes, indeed. On Wednesday, Friday and 
Sunday evenings I conduct meetings at 
various stations. 

“But we do not confine our efforts in be- 
half of the men merely to the weekly 
prayer meetings. Oftentimes an officer 
gets hurt and goes to the hospital. Then 
we visit him frequently and take him 
some good reading matter, or fruit, or 
flowers. 

“Then, too, [aim to set apart each Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening to being ‘at 
lhjome’ to the policemen. Frequently I 
have an officer and his family take tea with 
us. Other times, I invite a few of them and 
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their friends in for a social evening. 

“By this means, as in no other way, I 
win their confidence and respect, and they 
see that I am in earnest about their tem- 
poral] and spiritual welfare.” 

“What a Christlike plan,” I said, enthus- 
iastieally., “If every Christian woman in 
the land that has a pleasant home would 
oo and do likewise to those who have not 
many social and Christian emjoyments, 
what a paradise this earth would be. Will 
you not kindly outline this unique plan that 
others may know how to carry it out?” 

“My endeavor js,” she replied, “just to 
make them feel as much at home as pos- 
sible. I often have a few friends in to as- 
sist me. 

“I want to show them,” she continued, 
earnestly, “that people can have a pleasant 
time and be Christian people. That it’s a 
part of Christianity to be pleasant. I want 
to make the Christian life so attractive to 
them, that they'll just want it themselves. 
[ want to show them what they’re missing 
by not living a Christian life. Oh, how 
much they lose!” she exclaimed with rad- 
iant face. 

“Do you have any games or refresh- 
ments?” 


“Very frequently.” she replied. “We 


often play ring toss and other parlor 
games: and nearly always have some light 


refreshments. But, do you know, they en- 
jov singing as much as anything. When I 
can, | invite some friend in to sing a few 
solos. both secular and sacred, and then we 
all often gather around the piano and have 
a good time singing gospel hymns. You 
would be surprised at the way they join in 
singing these Christian songs, and they 
enjoy it, too. The conversation naturally 
turns at times to religious topics, so there 
is no need of a formal talk on religion. 

“They do not come to my house by for- 
mal invitations. I call upon them in their 
homes and always invite them to come and 
see me, The plan has worked most suc- 
cessfully, and if there is any secret in it, 
it lies in this: we treat them exactly as we 
treat our own friends, for they are our 
friends and true ones, too. They see this 
and are not slow to appreciate it. 

“T believe that God has given me my 


home to use in this way.” she continued, 


“and if I did not use jt for His glory he 
might take it away.” 

As she uttered these words I could but 
say, “how different this world would be if 
every Christian thought of his home in this 
way. “I wish, Mrs. Higgins,” I said, “you 
would give me a brief message to the Chris- 
tians of America regarding their duty in 
this matter and the value of it to them- 
selves as well as to those invited. 

“LT will be glad to do anything in my 
power,” she continued. Then she wrote 
the message which appears herewith: 
the message which appears opposite. 

Like a bugle blast from the skies may this 
message ring in the ears of every Christian 
‘n Christendom, until the doors of every 
Christian home are flung open in the name 
of Christ, and they become a beacon-light 
of blessing to the poor and oppressed, the 
downeast and discouraged, the sad and sor- 
rowful; until they become gospel light- 
houses guiding the fatherless and home- 
less to the gracious Father and the glor- 
ious Mansions above, 

Thinking the readers of Our Day would 
be glad to get a glimpse at a policeman’s 
prayer meeting, I attended one led by Mrs. 
Higgins, a few days later. 

There sat thirty “sons of Anak.” ‘lhe 
protectors of ten thousand sleeping people 
during the coming darkness. On every face 
was written courage, determination, 
strength. Each was armed for duty with 
pistol and elub. 

It was a strong audience to face, and hap- 
py the person privileged to offer the water 
of life to them. 

rhe first part of the meeting consisted of 
«a song service. Three beautiful hymns 
were sung in concert. ‘Nearly all the men 
joined heartily in the singing. 

The leader then said: “Mrs. Webb will 
now sing for us our favorite song, and Miss 
Linebarger will accompany her on the cor- 
net. Let us all look on the book and follow 
her as she sings: ‘Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me.’ ” 

The men literally drank in the words and 
sweet sounds—words that would echo in 
in their hearts often and often in the course 
of their lonely beats that evening, and who 
shall number the hearts that would at last 
be melted and “in the silent watches of the 
night” call upon God to pilot them. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE POSSESSORS OF PLEASANT HOUSES. 


By Mrs. E. M. HiGGIns. 


** Just a word, to the dear ones, Whom God has blessed, 
and to Whom He has given pleasant Christian homes. 

‘*Let us read once more the ‘words of Christ—‘When thou 
makest a dinner or a supper call not thy friends, nor thy breth- 
ren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbor lest they also bid 
thee again and a recompense be made thee, but When thou mak- 
est a feast call the poor, etc.’’” Luke 14: 12, 13. 

‘*Then in verse 11 He says: ‘And thou shalt be blessed,’ 
also a promise of a reward. Are we willing to take God at 
His Word and show to the World in a Wway it may understand, 
that we do believe it, and in so doing, not only receive a bless- 
ing ourselves, but at the same time help to brighten the libes of 
those Who know so little of the sweet happy life in a christian 
home. God has wonderfully blessed our home since we have 
opened its doors to those, who, maybe, a little less fortunate in 
this world’s goods, but just as dear to His heart. May God 


open the houses as well as the hearts of His children, everywhere, 





that the world may grow brighter, because God’s people are help- 


ing the sun to shine into some dark places.”” 
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A TYPICAL METROPOLITAN POLICEMAN. 


\fter making a brief and appropriate 
prayer, the leader said: 

“We have gathered together for a few 
minutes this evening to help each other. I 
will read just two verses in Acts which 
show how the Lord protected and cared for 
Joseph: 

“*And the patriarchs moved with envy, 
sold Joseph into Egypt, but God was with 
him, and delivered him out of all his afflic- 
tions, and gave him’ favor and wisdom in 
the sight of Pharaoh, king of Egypt: and 
he made him governor over Egypt and all 
his house.’ ’ 


In a few pointed remarks, the leader 


then applied the principles laid down in the 
verses to the daily lives of her hearers. 
She said in part: 

“Joseph was sure to be delivered. For 
there was not ten to one, but ten to two, 
‘God was with him.’ df God be with us, we 
need not fear if the whole world be against 
us. In view of the recent calamities, it is 
surely a good thing to have God with us. 
God is a better weapon than the revolver 
or the club. Oh, men, God is a great de- 
liverer and helper. In his strength ‘one 
shall chase a thousand and tavo shall chase 
ten thousand.’ 


“The second thing I wish tg call your at- 
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tention to is that God gave Joseph favor in 
the sight of Pharaoh. To have favor in 
the eyes of others is a wonderful gift, and 
one that we should earnestly covet. I will 
tell you a secret. In the beginning of this 
work I prayed for favor with you police- 
men, and God has wondrously answered my 
prayer. Let us remember that we must 
love others if we expect to have favor with 
them. If we do this, God will do the rest. 
You all want favor in the eyes of your 
superior officers. If you are faithful and 
loving, God will give it to you as he did to 
Joseph. 

“In the third place, we read that God 
gave him wisdom. There is a difference 
between knowledge and wisdom. Knowl- 
edge jis often proud that it possesses so 
much. Wisdom is humble that it knows no 
more. Wisdom, oh men, is first pure, 
Think of that, what a blessing to be pure 
in heart. Then gentle; then easy to be en- 
treated. How many men, after being on 
the force a few years, become heart hard- 
ened, and deaf to the entreaties of the 
weak and helpless?” 

At this point, one man whispered audibly 
to his neighbor, “she’s not far off on that 
score, eh, pardner?” 

“Wisdom,” she continued, “is full of 
merey, oh, just remember that in your 
daily dealings. It is without partiality, 
without hypocrisy. What did these quali- 
ties do for Joseph? They made him gov- 
ernor of Egypt when but thirty years of 
age. I tell you, my friends, it pays to have 
Jesus as your friend. Let us all join in 
singing that song you all love, ‘What a 
Friend we Have in Jesus.’” 

The leader did not talk more than ten 
minutes, but her words were delivered in 
such an earnest, loving and pleading tone 
and manner that it will be impossible for 
the men to forget them. ‘As the song was 
finished, the men arose hurriedly, hustled 
the chairs into one corner of the room, and 
lined up for the roll call before going on 
duty. 

As I spoke enthusiastically to Mrs. Hig- 
gins of the peculiar fitness of the scripture 
passage, she said: 

“The Bible is full of words peculiarly 
suited to the needs of the policemen. Do 
you know, it is such a wonderful book in 


that regard. It is adapted to the wants and 
needs of every class and condition of men.” 

A fire engine house was stationed in the 
same block with the police station, and 
some one suggested that “Jesus, Savior, 
Pilot Me,” be rendered for the firemen. 

It was done, and the thanks of the heroes 
was most profuse. “It is a great pity,” 
said Mrs. Higgins, as we left the engine 
house, “that some one does not do a work 
among the firemen similar to that we try 
to do among the policemen. Then there 
are the street car men and scores of other 
special classes that should be singled out 
and special effort made for their salva- 
tion. Oh, there is so much work to be done 
for the Master, and seemingly so few to do 
it!” 

Such is the International Christian Po- 
lice Association from the standpoint of its 
managers. But let us look also at the other 
side of the picture. How does the work 
appear in the eyes of the policemen? To 
answer this question, I called upon one of 
the force at his home. 

“Officer,” I said, “I am writing up the I. 
C. P. Association. I understand you are 
familiar with the work of the organization. 
Would you kindly give the readers of Our 
Day your opinion of it?” 

“Gladly,” he answered. “In the first 
place, you know, that four-fifths of the 
force are Roman Catholics. These, as a 
rule, have nothing to do with the Associa- 
tion. In addition to these, many are 
afraid to attend the meetings for fear they 
will be twitted. Men that would not hesi- 
tate to face any criminal, become cowards 
in the face of ridicule. As a class, you 
know, “he men are not famed for their 
piety. But in spite of these difficulties, 
there is a great field for Christian work in 
the department, and the I. C. P. Association 
is doing untold good among the officers. 

“IT know personally of several men who 
were addicted to drink, and who have been 
led to reform through the efforts of the 
women. Indeed, I, myself, was as hard- 
drinking a man as could be found, and 
now I haven’t touched a drop for over 
three years. Yes, it is a grand work, and 
would be well worth all their labor if only 
one or two were reached.” 

“What. part of their work do you think 
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A CORNER OF THE DRAWING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF MRS HIGGINS. 


produces the best results?” I asked. 

“The visiting the men in their homes,” 
he answered readily. “The weekly prayer 
meetings at the stations are necessary and 
most helpful, but, of course, one cannot 
get into personal touch and sympathy with 
each individual from a public platform. 
One of those that accomplish the most by 
visiting, is Mrs. Higgins. She is a noble 
woman. Another fine plan of hers is the 
frequent inviting the men to her home. 
But do you know,” he continued, smiling, 
“many of those invited refuse to go. They 
think that she will get them into a room 
and then talk religion to them all the time. 
But it is not so at all. She wants to give 
them a happy and pleasant time, and show 
them that she is interested in their wel- 
fare. 

“Yes,” he added as I rose to leave, “I am 
glad to testify to the value of the work 


these consecrated women are doing. If I 
can render any assistance at any future 
time, I will do so, gladly.” 

The grateful policeman’s words complete 
the picture of one regiment in the army of 
organizations and movements that are 
daily battling to win the world to Christ. 

Reader, have you enlisted in some com- 
pany banded together for aggressive 
Christian work? Are you hard at work 
applying the solvent of gospel principles to 
the rapidly increasing problems of home, 
church and state? If the Christians of this 
nation do not rouse up quickly and throw 
the light of Christ into every department of 
modern life by day and by night, the hand 
of God will surely write above the portals 
of our land, ““Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,” 
and another people will be chosen to plant 
the banner of the Cross on every continent 
and country on the globe. 
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THE STORY OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


FETTERS OF SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH CHRIST 


HATH MADE US FREE. 


“ Copyright, 1896, Fred’k L. Chapman & Co. All rights reserved. 
BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
The story opened with a description of the home life of the author asachild. An expose of the peculiar methods of 
the “ Lurkers.’’ Introduces some types of criminal associates, Some incidents in his early education as a law-breaker are 
related showing his aptitude as an apprentice to the craft, and his sincere admiration for older craftsmen. After a term at 


a reform school he embarks for America Meets with former associates and resumes the old life under new skies. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HE following evening, at the appoint- 
ed time, I walked into the saloon and 
met Mr. Kennedy. Collins was there, 

and some half dozen other men to whom 
Kennedy wished to introduce me, but I 
vetoed that proposition at once, and made 
him understand, distinctly, that if he didn’t 
want me ‘to kick over the ‘traces, he must 
accord me the privilege of choosing my own 
acquaintances. 

Collins supported me in this, remarking 
that they were “only a rank lot o’ lushers; 
not a good man among ’em.” 

We sat down alt ia 'talble in a little alcove 
and talked over old times in London and at 
Feltham. Kennedy told me of his doings 
in Whitechapel, after his discharge, and of 
his life since landing in America, and I 
warmed up and related my experience in 
the new land. 

Boston Collins I found ‘to be very reti- 
cent; only putting in an occasional word, 
sufficient to show he was listening to the 
conversation. He impressed me very favor- 
ably at the time as ga man who would make 
a good working pal if one wanted to go 
back to the old life. This impression was 
completely confirmed by am ‘association 


with him some years afterwards in New 
York City. 

Kennedy was very talkative and jocular 
in a rude, boisterous way. He plied me 
with offers of drink and cigars, but he was 
not smooth enough nor sufficiently skillful 
to lead me far in that direction. Fear of 
exposure made me fraternize with him to 
the extent of meeting him in this question- 
able place, but the same fear was my safe- 
guard against his bungling attempts to 
draw me on, and in those days drink was 
not my master. In a round about way he 
tried to gain some information from me 
concerning the general lay of the land in 
the lower town of Lockport, and I noticed 
that Collins was keenly attentive ‘to all 
I said in reply to Kennedy’s questions; but 
I had been too well trained to permit such 
a novice in the art of pumping to draw 
anything out of me that I wished to retain. 
As I quietly let myself intto my bedroom 
that night, after parting with them, I felt 
assured that nothing I had saiid could be 
of use to them in any crooked work they 
might contemplaite doing. I found consid- 
erable satisfaction in this thought, not be- 
cause I had become more honest than of 
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old, but because I had grown to love the 
new life that was opening up before me 
and hated, with bitter ‘haitred, the man 
whose hand seemed to be stretched out to 
wantonly drag me back to the old way. 

Strange paradox. During ‘the short peri- 
od that I had been living in quiet and peace 
in Lockport; earning my daily bread by 
honest work, and forming acquaintance and 
friendship with good men and women, 
many a night had I gone to my bed after a 
pleasant evening spent in delighitful com- 
pany and then, in the quiet of my own 
room, there would come upon me an in- 
tense longing to be back once More among 
the old familiar crew; to hear, once again, 
the stories of tricks turned and cunning 
evasions of our common enemy, the police. 
Then I would toss restlessly sometimes for 
hours in my bed with the same feeling of 
restraint upon me thait I have so often felt 
in prison cell. This was the Ishmaelite 
blood asserting itself, I suppose. Yet, in 
spite of this fact, no sooner did there appear 
a probability of my being forced to relin- 
quish my present position, than at once I 
was up in arms against whoever should 
prove to be the agent to cause my loss. I 
never rightly estimated the comfort of my 
surroundings, until I felt myself in danger 
of being parted from them. 

I continued to meet Collins and Kennedy 
at intervals for about a week. They did 
some work in their line, in the town, but I 
can truthfully say they accomplished it 
without my aid or counsel. Kennedy ex- 
pected certain things of me, but I disap- 
pointed him. 

Mr. Beverly had placed so much confi- 
dence in me, that for some time it had been 
part of my duty to open the store safe in 
the morning, and see that it was securely 
locked at night. 

One night, after every one had left, ex- 
cept the tinsmith, who was hammering 
away on some urgent order in the work- 
shop in the rear of the store, I closed the 
safe as usual, but did not lock it. I left 
nothing of value in it. When morning 
dawned, I was in Canada; once more aq fu- 
gitive, back again into the old life, but I 
laughed as I rolled on towards Toronto, 
thinking how neatly I had fooled Denny 
Kennedy. 


OF A_ CRIMINAL. 


I laughed then, but in my reckless after- 
life, in prison and in freedom, I often 
looked back with longing and regret to the 
possibilities I forfeited by thalt night’s 
work. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ORONTO, in the spring of 1865, was 
full of an undesirable, miscellaneous 
assortment of immigrants from the 

United States. They had nothing to rec- 
ommend them except that they were uni- 
formly lavish in spending their money. 
Some were refugees from the Soultth; driven 
from their homes for the time being by 
the war. Some were from the North; 
self-exiled to avoid the draft. Besides 
these, there was a horde of “boumntty- 
jumpers” and “sub-rumners” continually 
on the move, slipping across the line to 
points in adjacent states and returning to 
Toronto with their ill-gotten gains. I found 
no lack of congenial spirits in this colony 
on the day I landed from my trip back 
from Lockport. 

Feltham was well representted, and I 
found a few more who had come out from 
England during my absence in the States. 
They were all very glad, apparently, to see 
me again, and I resumed the old way of 
living, drinking and carousing as if my 
life for the past half year had been only an 
idle, pleasant dream. Money was plentiful 
and everyone was spending with careless 
hand and I, of course, was not one whit 
behind the best or worst of them. 

Among ‘the Feltham graduates was a 
young man whose number had been 349, I 
think. We called him Thummy, for a nick- 
name. TIheard of him many years after- 
wards as a married man, setitled down to a 
life of respectability and homesty, so I 
shall content myself by only speaking of 
him by that name. He was a jovial fel- 
low, very good company for a man of his 
manner of life. We were in F Section to- 
gether in the school, and we nalturally fra- 
ternized on our meeting in Toronto. 

He had been rather unfortunate, I should 
judge, so I staked him, bought him some 
new clothing, and we proceeded to get rid 
of the dollars I had brought from Lock- 
port. I have squandered many hundreds 
of dollars since that time; dollars to which 
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I was no more entitled than I was to them, 
but I confess I derived less pleasure from 
them than from any money that 1 ever 
handled afterwards. 

As if to prove that it was possible for a 
Feltham boy to live an honest life, even 
among such a lawless crew as we were, 
there was a certain young man, Aleck 
Metge by name, living and working in Tor- 
onto and seemingly respected by all who 
knew him. He worked for a man who kept 
a corn and feed store, and the boys were 
quite eager to take me around to see him. 
He had worked with me in the carpenter’s 
shop at Feltham, so I wished to see him 
again and, in company with Thummy, I 
ealled wpon him amd was introduced by 
him to his employer. 

After leaving the store, Thummy told me 
that the old man who owned the place was 
wealthy, and that he kept his money on tihe 
premises. He said that the and others of 
the gang, had been trying to work Aleck 
so that they could touch the place, but 


they had been unsuccessful. He expressed 
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great contempt for Metge: said if Aleck 
had any spirit in him the could get away, 
any night he chose, with enough to take 
him back to England in style. “But,” said 
he “he’s a dhump. ’E’ll go on workin there 
for years with the stuff right hunder ’is 
nose and never touch none of it. But, jest 
wait a little,” he continued, “You keep yer 
heye on me, Tommie, and see if I don’t git 
a swipe at *im afore long.” 

This meant that Thummy intended mak- 
ing a play for the hoard of Aleck’s employ- 
er, and was an opening for me to chip in if 
I wanited a ‘hand in it. I, however, had not 
quite got rid of all my money, and felt no 
inclination to join him, but I spoke encour- 
agingly to him about the job, telling him 
to go ahead as it was evidently an easy 
thing to get into the place if anything was 
The follow- 
ing Sunday evening, without saying any- 
thing more to me, he made the attempt and 
failed. 

I was staying alone at 


there to pay for the trouble. 


a rather preten- 


tious hotel on Simcoe street, but,on this 
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Sunday night Jack Spencer came in laite 
to see Me on some trivial business, and 
stayed quite a long time in my company. 

Early next morning I was awakened by 
the porter who notified me that a gentle- 
man desired to see me in the hotel office. 
When I went down I saw Spencer in com- 
pany with two men whom I at once recog- 
nized as detectives. One of them, McGarry 
by name, spoke to me very politely and 
asked to be excused for waking me. Said 
he: “Do you know this young man?” 

“Yes, Iam _ slightly acquainted with 
him.” 

“Well, he says that he spent some hours 
in your company yesterday, is that so?” 

I was about to answer, when Spencer 
broke in saying: “Wasn’t I with you till”— 
here, the other officer shut off his remark 
abruptly, closing his mouth by the pressure 
of a strong hand. 

I assured McGarry that Spencer had 
spent the greater part of the evening in my 
company. 

“Glad to hear that,” said he, “as it will 
be the means of saving Mr. Spencer a great 
deal of trouble. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to walk down ‘to the chief with us 
and personally inform him of that fact.” 

“Certainly, I'll go with pleasure. Please 
wait a few moments ‘till I arrange some 
matters in my room, and I'll be at your 
service.” 

I started briskly and cheerfully up the 
stairs and entering my room, locked the 
door. I merely wanted to gain time to 
think. I knew what would be the out- 
come, although I was sure that they had 
no case against me. I looked down into 
the street, but saw there was no outlet for 
me in that direction, so I gathered my be- 
longings together, locked them up and then 
walked quietly down and was escorted to 
the central office where I found the atmos- 
phere very gloomy and chilly. 

I had been very reckless in spending 
money since my return to Toronto. I had 
bought a greait deal of flashy clothing and 
showy jewelry. Among other things, | 
bought a white hat with a huge brim 





a 
regular sombrero—which I wore for a few 
days and then gave it to Thummy. On the 
Sunday night in question, he, in company 

with another of the gang, made an entry in- 
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to the house where Aleck Metge was em- 
ployed. The expectation was that all of the 
household except Aleck, would be absent, 
but in this they were mistaken. 

One of the gang held the ladder steady, 
and then was expected to look out below 
while the other did the work. Everything 
worked very smoothly and according to 
programme sat first; the window was eas- 
ily opened, and an enttrance gained. They 
believed they knew just where the stuff 
they were after was kept and, as I after- 
ward heard Thummy declare, it seemed to 
be “a regular gift.” But—‘tman proposes 
and God disposes”—in crossing the room, 
heavily carpeted, a careless foot was placed 
on a stove hole, ventilator opening or some- 
thing of the kind that was covered with a 
sheet of tin or iron, and although the sen- 
sitive, trained foot of the marauder was 
lifted instantly, barely touching it for a 
moment, it proved sufficient ‘to alarm the 
householder who was sitting reading in the 
room beneath. 

After a moment of breathless suspense, 
every nerve strung to its utmost tension, 
and the whole body turned into a huge ap- 
prehensive ear, eager to catch the faintest 
sound, my Feltham friend became reas- 
sured, and with a muttered curse at his 
own stupidity and carelessness, he passed 
on to a strongly bound chest in the corner 
of the room, and had just commenced to 
insert a small steel “jimmy” or crowbar in- 
to the crack beneath the lid, when the door 
flew open and the room was flooded with 
light. There was a brief struggle: a few 
blows were struck, and then the light was 
extinguished. The neighborhood was 
aroused but the cause of all the commotion 
managed to make his escape, taking with 
him a bruised scalp and leaving behind, in 
exchange, my broad-brimmed hat. The re- 
sult was that by 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, the dragnet had been thrown out, and 
gathered in its meshes a half dozen young 
men, each of whom had served an appren- 
ticeship in crime in London, amd had re- 
ceived his diploma at Feltham Reforma- 
tory. 

We had a preliminary hearing, and were 
remanded for a few days to enable the offi- 
cers to gather more evidence against us. I 
Was possessed with such a feeling of con- 
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“STANDING SPEECHLESS AND ASHAMED IN THE PRESENCE OF MR. BEVERLY.” 


tempt and hatred for the whole gang, es- 
pecially toward Spencer, that I could barely 
restrain myself when we were placed in the 
dock together. The consequence was that 
as soon as we were turned loose in the 
jail, that is, let out of our cells for a short 
period for exercise, I went at Spencer and 
managed to vent some of my spite before I 
was torn away by the attendant officer. As 
a punishment for this, I was shoved into a 
dark cell. I believe that the dark cell has 
been completely banished from the prisons 
of the land, but thirty-five years ago they 
were considered an absolute necessity. I 
spent the greater part of two days and one 
night in that dreadful hole, and I confess 
that the horror of it stayed with me for 
many a year afterward. 

[I had read somewhere of a man who had 
kept himself from insanity under just such 
circumstances by throwing into the gloom 
of the cell g solitary pin that he had luckily 
found in his clothing and then spending 
hour after hour groping about the stone 
floor in search of it. In imitation of his 
action I tore some buttons from my cloth- 
ing and tried to amuse myself by sowing 


them broadcast over the cell and then hunt- 
ing for them. I had grown tired of this, 
and was lying on the floor conjuring up 
schemes of future vengeance for all this 
suffering, when the door was opened and I 
was called out into the blinding light of 
day. At its best, the interior of a jail or 
prison always wears a sombre shade, but 
it seemed very bright and cheerful to me 
when I staggered out into the hallway in 
obedience to the command of the turnkey. 
He led the way, and I followed, my eyes 
blinking in the sudden accession of light. 
We entered a room and I found myself 
standing speechless and ashamed in the 
presence of Mr. Beverly. 

He spoke to me in the kindest manner 
that was possible. Told me how shocked 
and grieved he had been by my conduct. 
He showed me by ‘his words that he had be- 
come acquainted with, at least, a portion of 
my early life, and yet expressed nothing 
but pity and forgiveness forme. He ended 
by offering to take me baick with him to re- 
sume our old relationship toward each 
other; assuring me that, excepting his 
mother and one other person no one in 
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Lockport knew of my villainy. I knew that 
his offer was made in good faith, and for a 
brief space of time I felt like accepting his 
generous offer, but in the next instant I 
shook my head negatively, and he went 
sorrowfully away. 

I knew myself well enough to know that 
if I went with him it would only be a 
question of time when, in all probability, I 
would go through the same disgraceful 
proceeding, and again bring sorrow and 
shame to him. Through ail] the years of 
my sin-cursed life, I have ever treasured a 
deep respect for the memory of that man. 

When the day came for ‘trial I secured 
the services of qa lawyer, but, in spite of his 
efforts, I, jin common witth the rest of the 
gang, was sentenced to thirty days at hard 
labor in the jail. We were a very unruly 
set. While breaking rock we managed to 
keep ourselves and everybody ‘round 
us in hot water. We were discharged 
shortly after the date of President 
Lineoln’s assassination, and I found 
myself once more free in the streets of 
Toronto thoroughly convinced that its cli- 
Mate was unsuitable to any very lengthy 
stay on my part. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

HERE is an old saying that “there is 
honor among thieves;” if there be, I 
have never been able to find it. On 

the contrary, my experience has taught me 
that as a class, lawbreakers and criminals 
are totally unreliable in their actions to- 
ward each other. The man who today will 
risk liberty and even life to save a compan- 
ion from the clutch of the law, will be more 
than likely to skin him of his last cent and, 
perhaps, even sell him, tomorrow. 

When arrested, I had quite a quantity of 
valuable stuff of one description or another, 
such as clothing, valises and other belong- 
ings that I had bought while flush of 
money. One of the gang, who was not 
gathered in with the rest, came to see us 
while we were waiting for trial, and also 
acted as a messenger for any of us who 
wanted word carried to outside associates 
or friends. I empowered him to get my 
clothing, ete., from the hotel and told him 
to fix himself up and hold the rest for me. 
He disappeared from Toronto, taking every- 
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thing with him, so, on my discharge, I 
had nothing but the suit on my back. 

For a few months I traveled up and down 
through Canada, working the different 
towns, sometimes in company with others, 


sometimes alone. In the late summer I | 


was arrested for a robbery committed near 
Oakville. I barely escaped a three years’ 
term at Penetanguishene on thiis occasion. 
The magistrate became interested in me, 
and I still remember how I chuckled to my- 
self when he remarked, “It is very evident 
that you have been led astray by some 
others. Your face is gq warrant that this is 
your first step in tthis direction.” Then he 
gave me some excellent advice, telling me 
thiat I was not accustomed to the snares 
and wickedness that abounded in this 
country. That it behooved me, as a newly 
arrived immigrant from Engiland, to re- 
member the teachings of my home life 
across the sea, and not give way to the 
many temptations that would naturally be 
met with in the new land. In conclusion, 
he sentenced me to three months’ imprison- 
ment, and I was extremely thankful that it 
was no worse. 

The following winter I drifted to the oil 
region back of Sarnia. Oil Springs, Petro- 
lia, Bothwell and the adjoining neighbor- 
hood was filled with speculators from all 
parts of Canada and from the Uniited States 
who were flush of money and_ reckless. 
Where the carcass is, there will also be the 
birds of prey.. The opportunity for easy 
booty brought a vast number of birds of 
prey to the field. Early in the spring—a 
few days prior to St. Patrick’s Day, 1 was 
forced to leave in a hurry. I had never 
had an opportunity to learn to ride, but 
stern necessity is apt to prove a very rapid 
and capable teacher. A portion of the 
country between Oil Springs anid the St. 
Clair river was flooded; but this did not 
hinder me from making q helter-skelter 
ride across country to Mooretown, where 
I induced a ferry man ‘to row me over to the 
town of St. Clair, in Michigan. The horse, 
poor beast, was so utterly used up, that he 
fell from exhaustion, and I was forced to 
abandon him about a half mile from Moore- 
town. Thus, Canada got rid of a very un- 
desirable resident. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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TWO KINDS OF OPTIMISM. 


BY RICHARD T. ELY. 


ORDS mislead us, when not care- is as much difference between optimism 
fully serutinized, for it rarely and optimism, as between that art which 
happens that any word of larg brings life and that which breathes forth 

significance has one Meaning, and only one death. Optimism of the evil sort finds 

meaning. A word is a sign of an idea, but an advocate in early times. God said to 
one word may be a sign of two ideas most Adam and Eve that they should not eat of 


diverse. We are told we must foster art, the fruit of the tree in the midst of the 





RICHAR) 


T. ELY 


and the word art, becomes a power for Garden of Eden, and that they should not 
good, but also for evil. What kind of art touch it lest they should die. “And the 
should be encouraged? There is an art’ serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not 
which elevates man, but likewise an art surely die.” And it was seen by _ the 


which degrades man. So literature is a woman that the fruit of the tree was pleas- 


good thing if it be literature of the right ant to the eyes, that it was good for food, 
sort. The reading habit is something to and that it imparted wisdom, so she and 
be encouraged if books of excellence are her husband yielded to desire, believing 
read, but it may prove ruinous if books of — that the best things would happen and not 
a different sort are read. the evil things which had been foretold. 
Optimism is usually praised, but there The Bible—that marvelous book which 
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illustrates all life, good and bad—affords 
us likewise examples of optimism of the 
excellent sort. The faith of the Apostle 
Paul was a noble optimism. He saw the 
evil on every side, and he knew the strength 
of the foes of righteousness, yet he knew 
that he was on the winning side because 
God was with him. “I ean do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

There is a class of social philosophers 
among us who make loud professions of 
optimism and receive much praise of men. 
This is the best possible of worlds, they tell 
us, and in their portrayal of the conditions 
of society they can scarcely discover an 
evil. Least of all have wage-earners any 
cause of complaint, for wages have been 
rising continually, they tell us, while prices 
of jhings which workingmen consume, 
have continually fallen. All things, nat- 
urally and spontaneously, seem to work 
together for good to all men. As we read 
their panegyrics on the present social or- 
der, our wonder grows that man, imper- 
fect as he is, in one department of his social 
life, could have produced perfection. Re- 
ligion, literature, art—all these social life- 
spheres are full of imperfections, it is ad- 
mitted, but our industrial life in all its re- 
lations is above and beyond criticism. 

Naturally enough these men are not 
found working among the dwellers in the 
“city wilderness,” nor are they numbered 
among the agitators for improved legisla- 
tion. That which is perfect needs no im- 
provement, and there would seem to be 
nothing for these philosophers and their 
followers to do, except to enjoy themselves. 
Wherever this sort of optimism appears, it 
is the paralysis of effort. for the elevation 
of the masses. It cries, “peace, peace,” 
and this is the secret of its ready accept- 
ance. It allays that uncomfortable feel- 
ing with respect to social conditions which 
we are all likely to ‘have at times, and it 
works more perfectly than any salve or 
ointment for bodily aches. 

We will not enter into any lengthy ex- 
amination of the weaknesses of this kind of 
optimism. It may not, however, be gener- 
ally known how old this sort of social phil- 
osophy is. It is probably as old as human 
nature, and evidences of it could no doubt 
be found as far back as any philosophical 


OF OPTIMISM. : 


speculations concerning the nature of in- 
dustrial society can be traced. It is now 
generally admitted that there was deep dis- 
tress in England in the eighteenth century 
and strong language is used to describe the 
condition of English toilers in the “dear 
years” of the latter part of that century. 
Yet the voice of the optimist was heard in 
the land. Burke said that wages had risen 
twice in his time, and that in proportion to 
the cost of provisions, they were as high as 
formerly, and perhaps even higher. 1846 
is now generally admitted to be a time of 
misery and degradation for the English 
wage earner and his family, and yet lan- 
guage precisely like that which we now 
hear, was used to show how needless were 
efforts for improvement and how ground- 
less was the general discontent. Wages 
were rising an@ the lot of the wage earner 
was continually improving, it was urged. 

One test of optimism of this kind is the 
effect it has on efforts for improvements 
which it always discourages. Another test 
is the effect it has on the character of its 
adherents, for it tends to self-indulgence. 

Optimism which brings life, is found in 
the missionaries in our city wilderness and 
in the better class of social reformers. They 
know the evils of child labor; they are 
aware of the vast amount of illiteracy in 
our country which accompanies this child- 
labor, they are familiar with the fact that 
with our crowded public schools, tens of 
thousands of children in our great cities 
fail to find accommodations in these 
schools; they see hundreds of thousands 
living in unsanitary tenements, crowded 
together almost like animals on freight 
trains; accidents, frightful and needless, 
mutilating young and old, by the hundred 
thousand, vearly, all the outcome of greed, 
are social phenomena which have not es- 
caped their attention; the ravages of in- 
temperance and immorality weigh upon 
them while the burdens of corruption in 
public life oppress them; other shortcom- 
ings in our society, visible to all who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, grieve them; 
vet in spite of all they toil on, mingling 
joy with their sorow, because they hope 
for better things, and when their triumph 
comes, it will be the victory of that sort of 
optimism rightly named, faith. 
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A LETTER TO YOUNG MEN 
ON THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


BY MARSHALL FIELD. 


REPRESENTATIVE of Our Day 
was asked to secure an interview 
with the great merchant philanthro- 
pist on the above subject, and though he 


found Mr. Field engaged, he secured g copy 
of the following letter which had lately 
been written in answer to exactly the 
same inquiry which we proposed: 





MARSHALL FIELD 


Newell Dwight Hillis: Dear Sir—In an- 
swer to your question, “What do you con- 
sider eSsential elements of success for 
young men standing upon the threshold of 
a business career?” I would say first, a 
young man should carefully consider what 
his natural bent or inclination is, be it busi- 


ness or profession; in other words, take 
stock of himself and ascertain if possible 
what he is best adapted for and endeavor 
to get into that vocation with as few 
changes as possible. Having entered upon 
it, then let him pursue the work in hand 
with diligence and determination to know 
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it thoroughly, which can only be done by 
close and enthusiastic application of the 
powers at his command; strive to master 
the details and put into it an energy di- 
rected by strong common sense so as to 
make his services of value wherever he is; 
be alert and ready to seize opportunities 
when they present themselves. The trouble 
with most young men is that they do not 
learn anything thoroughly and are apt to 
do the work committed to them in a care- 
less manner; forgetting that what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, they be- 
come mere drones and rely upon chance to 
bring them success. The business world is 
full of just such young men, content in 
simply putting in their time somehow and 
drawing their salaries; making no effort 
whatever to increase their efficiency and 
thereby enhance their own as well] as their 
employer’s interest. There are others who 
want to do what they are not fitted for, 
and waste their lives in what may be called 
misfit occupations; far better be a good 
carpenter or mechanic of any kind, than a 
poor business or professional man. 


Next to the selection of occupation is that 


of companions. Particularly js this import- 
ant in the case of young men beginning 
their career in strange cities away from 
home influences, as too often is it the case 
that young men of excellent abilities are 
ruined by evil associates; a young man 
therefore cannot too early guard against 
forming friendship with those whose ten- 
dency is to lead him on the downward 
path. To every young man I would say, 
seek at the start to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of those only whose contact and in- 
fluence will kindle high purposes, as I re- 
gard the building up of a sterling character 
one of the fundamental principles of true 
success. The young man possessing a 
conscience that cannot brook the slightest 
suspicion of wrong doing and which insists 
on steadfast and undeviating truthfulness, 
sturdy honesty and strict devotion to duty 
under all circumstances has a fortune to 
begin with. The ability to restrain appe- 
tite, passions, tongue and temper, to be 
their master and not their slave, in a word, 
absolute self-control, is also of first jmport- 
ance; one who cannot govern himself is 
unfitted to govern others. 


Economy is one of the most essential 
elements of success, yet most wretchedly 
disregarded. The old adage: “Willful waste 
makes woeful want,” never was more fully 
exemplified than in these days when much 
of the want that now prevails would not 
exist had care been taken in time of pros- 
perity to lay up something for a “rainy 
day.” The average young man of today 
when he begins to earn is soon inclined to 
habits of extravagance and wasitefulness; 
gets somehow imbued with the idea that, 
irrespective of what he earns, he must in- 
dulge in habits corresponding to those of 
some other young man simply because he 
indulges, or imagines he cannot be manly 
without. The five, ten or fifteen cents a 
day that is squandered, while a mere trifle 
apparently, if saved would in a few years 
amount to thousands of dollars and go far 
towards establishing the foundation of a 
future career. Too few realize that in or- 
der to acquire the dollars one must take 
eare of the nickels. Careful saving and 
careful spending invariably promote suc- 
cess. It has been well said, that “it is not 
what a man earns, but what he saves that 
makes him rich.” John Jacob Astor said 
that the saving of the first thousand dol- 
lars cost him the hardest struggle. As a 
rule people do not know how to save. I 
deem it of the highest importance therefore 
to impress upon every young man the duty 
of beginning to save from the moment he 
commences to earn, be it ever so little; a 
habit so formed in early life will prove of 
incalculable benefit to him in after years, 
not only in the amount acquired, but 
through the exercise of economy in small 
affairs he will grow in knowledge and fit- 
ness for larger duties that may devolve up- 
onhim. It goes without saying that a man 
who is not competent to manage well a 
small income or run successfully a small 
business, canot be expected to properly 
manage a large income or run successfully 
q large business. It matters not what a 
man’s income is, reckless extravagance and 
waste will sooner or later bring him to 
ruin, 

A young man should aim to be manly 
and self-reliant: make good use of all the 
spare moments: read only wholesome 
books; study to advance his own interests 
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as well as those of his employer in every 
possible way. 

As a rule the young man of high princi- 
ples and fair ability, who saves his money 
and keeps his habits good, becomes valuable 
in any concern; but as volumes have been 
written upon this subject, it is not possible 
in a letter to cover it all. By following 
out these suggestions, however, aiming con- 
stantly to prepare himself for a higher 
place instead of waiting for something to 
turn up, every young man will succeed to a 
more or less degree. I would not have them 
believe, however, that success consists sole- 
ly in the acquisition of wealth—far from 
it—as that idea is much too prevalent al- 
ready. The haste to become rich at the 
expense of character prevails to an alarm- 
ing extent and cannot be too severely de- 
nounced. What is needed today more than 
anything else is to instill in the minds of 
our young the desire above all to build up 
a character that will win the respect of all 
with whom they may come in contact, and 
which is vastly more important than a 
great fortune. I quote from the will of a 
senator, who died recently, on this ques- 
tion the following: “I hope my sons will 
defer to and confide in my executors and 
trustees, and, above all, that they may 
realize early in life that the only one thing 
more difficult to build up than an inde- 
pendent fortune, and more easily lost, is 
character, and that the only safeguards of 
character are the ten commandments and 
Christ’s sermon on the mount.” 





In answer to yoursecond question: “What 
in your observation have been the chief 
causes of the numerous failures in busi- 
ness life?” would say, if the elements here- 
in outlined promote success, the logical 
conclusion would be that a disregard of 
them forebodes failure. The man who is 
characterized by want of forethought, idle- 
ness, carelessness or general shiftlessness 
cannot expect to succeed. There are other 
causes, however, such as extravagance in 
living, or living beyond one’s means; out- 
side speculations, gambling, etc.; want of 
proper judgment; over-estimating capacity 
and undertaking more than capital would 
warrant, or in other words attempting to 
do too large a business on insufficient cap- 
ital; assuming too heavy liabilities, rely- 
ing on chance to pull through; lack of pro- 
gressiveness, or in other words dying of 
dry rot; selling date rather than merchan- 
dise (selling on too long time, ete.;) trust- 
ing out goods to irresponsible people. Re- 
tail business should always be done for 
eash. There no longer exists the occasion 
for long credit in retail business that did 
years ago, as even the farmer these days 
can get cash for anything he has to sell. 
Merchants who keep their business well in 
hand, sell for cash and pay for goods at 
short time, taking advantage of all cash 
discounts, keep good habits and give strict 
attention to business, very rarely fail. 

Yours very truly, 
Marshall Field. 
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AN EPISODE OF THIS DECADE.—IN_ SIX PARTS. 
BY J, N. ERVIN. 
PART I. 
\ CHANCE ACQUAINTANC! 
HE manuscript here it will justify its right to exist. If it shall 


published is given to 
the public for the first 
time. It is not copied 
from the clay volumes 
of Nineveh, or from the 
{papyrus rolls of the 
Pyramids. It is very 
modern, and the paper 





on which it was writ- 
ten is as white as the day it was used. The 
letters are as distinct as if they had but 
this moment been taken from the type- 
writer. 

There is an air of modernity about it, 
which seems to place it in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. I do not 
suppose there is any wrong in publishing 
it, for there was no name to the original 
manuscript, and I cannot, therefore, say 
whose experience is detailed. 

Being written in typewriter characters, 
the chirography gives no clue, and one can- 
not be certain that the author was pos- 
sessed of a writing machine or whether 
he dictated to a professional writer for a 
few cents a page. 

Perhaps I have been duped, and the 
whole thing is a work of fiction placed in 
my way to get me to edit it as playful boys 
drop an empty box or bundle on the street 
for some pedestrian to pick up, only to be 
laughed at for his pains. However, the en- 
tire matter will be submitted to the editor 
of this magazine before it gets into its 
columns, and if it is a trick, he will come in 
for his share of the laugh. 

How I came into possession of the docu- 
ment is a smaller matter. If it is true, it 
is of no consequence where it came from. 
If it is false, it cannot be made true by 
parading a list of authorities. If it shall 
sueceed in putting some one on his guard, 


do no good, then it were a mercy to all its 
originators to send it out just as it goes 
now. 





HE MANUSCRIPT, 

I am a well-to-do business man. My 
father was a manufacturer, and at his 
death I inherited his entire property. I 
had grown up in the office, and had learned 
all the details of the business and all the 
methods of trade, while yet a boy. The 
business has grown in my possession, as it 
grew under my father. Our plant has been 
increased, and the extent of trade in- 
creased. I have not, then, been a man 
who begun at the bottom and worked up, 
but a man who grew up in business and 
who received training sufficient to enlarge 
that business. But, widely as my father 
was known for his business ability, he was 
known far better by his religious convic- 
tions and his consistent life. He was 
very conscientious in all his habits. The 
Sabbath was the Lord’s day in his judg- 
ment, and he never failed to give the Lord 
the whole of it. The Bible was God’s 
Book, and he never showed the Lord the 
disrespect which would be shown by neg- 
lecting it. He was not a participant in 
any form of worldliness, and was held to 
be very strict in his views of the religious 
life. And he enjoyed his religion. And 
by this, I do not mean that he held a pro- 
fession of religion and enjoyed worldliness 
or something on the border between reli- 
gion and the world. 3ut he enjoyed his 
devotions and his Bible and his conformity 
to the law of God, and the great command- 
ment of love to God and love to man. He 
was as thorough a Christian in his office 


as in his closet. He was as religious on 
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pay-day at the factory, as he was on Sun- 
day at the church. He was as pious with 
his employes as with the members of 
chureh in the house of God. And he en- 
joyed both his devotional and his practical 
religion. 

I was brought up in that atmosphere, 
and was fond of it. It was a congenial 
air to me, and I was never able to form any 
ideal of my future life which should not 
be modeled after the life of my father, 
When I was twenty-five years old I mar- 
ried, and made my home near the business 
house of my father, and was taken in as 
partner. My wife was a member of the 
same church with myself, and a descendant 
of pious ancestors. We were congenial in 
everything, and our home was delightful 
as it could well be. The family altar was 
set up there as it had been set up in our 
father’s homes. When children came to 
bless our home, we endeavored to train 
them as our parents had trained us. We 
had exchanged the religious literature of 





our early days for later literature for our 
children—literature adapted to modern 
life, but as true to Christ as the other was. 
We had the satisfaction of seeing our child- 
ren growing up in the chureh and finding 
as much interest there as we had found. 
The societies of the church were more fas- 
cinating to them pre the society of the 
world, and gave them an opportunity to 
develop their powers for Christian service. 
They took their places in the young peo- 
ple’s meeting, and cultivated their own 
Christian graces and were willing to help 
others. 

Our home was some decades in advance 
of our father’s home in appearance and 
comforts, but it was full of precisely the 
same spirit. Our business affairs moved 
smoothly. The rule of generosity was an 
established rule of the business from time 
immemorial, and it was preserved. All 
who were employed, and those with whom 
we dealt were satisfied with the perfectly 
honorable management of the business. 





i] 
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“WE SOON FELL INTO CONVERSATION.” 
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We had our reverses, of course, but that we 
must expect, and we were not disturbed, 
but moved on in our usual methods. 

It was while everything was thus com- 
fortable and prosperous that I first met 
one who has much to do with this little 
history. I had been at a religious conven- 
tion, and had remained a day or two after 
the convention adjourned, to look after 
some business matters. I was on my way 
home, and the cars were crowded. I found 
a seat with a stranger of very fine appear- 
ance. He was very courteous, and we soon 
fell into conversation. He told me, by way 
of introduction, that he had seen me at the 
hotel in the city I had just left. He 
seemed to be familiar with my factory 
and our business connections. He spoke 
in very flattering terms of the estimation 
in which the transactions of the business 
were held, and assured me that jt was the 
most thoroughly Christian concern on the 
continent. Of course, I was pleased with 
his compliments, and was glad to hear him 
speak in such high appreciation of a busi- 
ness I had been trying to conduct honor- 
ably. Then he talked of the convention 
and of a part that I myself had had in it. 
He was sure that that was the secret of 
the success of the business. Any institu- 
tion with such thorough Christian men at 
the head of it, must be a success. He told 
me that he was a literary man, and was 
interested in the questions of capital and 


labor, and wes at that time in search of 
information for an article he had in prep- 
aration on modern business methods. He 
had made a good many inquiries about 
mine, and he would be in my city fre- 
quently in the near future, and would like 
to meet me. I assured him of the great 
pleasure it would be to me to see him at 
my office and answer any questions he 
might be disposed to ask. He had said so 
many pleasant things to me, that I felt a 
personal interest im him, and was anxious 
to see more of him. 

The next day he called at my office, and 
I showed him through the factory and 
talked for a couple of hours about the tra- 
ditional management of the now prosper- 
ous establishment. He was so agreeable, 
that I invited him to dine with me the 
following day, and he accepted. He was 
as polite to every one as he had been to 
me, and found something concerning which 
he could pass unmistakable compliments. 
He told us then that he had been without 
a home for many years, and longed for 
some place where he could enjoy the free- 
dom and friendship of a home. It was 
not long till he had won his way into our 
hearts, and he became a visitor at our 
home whenever he was in the city. <A 
little later and he had the use of a room 
for himself, and our house became his 
home. It was thus that he became a fac- 
tor in our life for the years that followed. 


PART I. 


A BOSOM 


The stranger accommodated himself with 
wonderful tact to the customs of our home, 
He was always present and ready to par- 
ticipate in our family devotions. He sat in 
the family pew with us at church, and 
never declined to go with us to the prayer 
meetings. The zeal with which he read his 
Bible impressed us with his piety. He car- 
ried a well-worn Bible with him, and al- 
ways took it from his pocket and read it 
very carefully after our evening meal. He 
read the religious papers, and always took 
some religious book with him to his room 
when he retired for the night. 

Sometimes when he was a few minutes 


FRIEND. 


late for breakfast, he apologized by saying 
that he had become so interested in the 
book he had taken with hjm the night be- 
fore, that he had not discovered how late 
the hour was till he had finished the book 
and found it almost morning. He was 
watching all the current movements in the 
church, and seemed to take great interest 
in them. He was never at a lack for some- 
thing to say when such topics came up. 
After he had been for some time with us, 
our minister gave us a sermon one day on 
the empty forms of godliness. It was not 
only an interesting, but a timely topic, and 
excited us to discuss it at the table that 
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day. We admired the preacher for his 
spirituality, and for the earnestness with 
which he insisted that the most perfect 
forms are valuable only as they are filled 
with and permeated by the spirit of Christ. 

Our new companion Was as eloquent as 
the minister himself. He had often been 
impressed with the remains of Puritan 
customs which had outlived their useful- 


ness. He had sometimes met in congrega- 


tions forms to which the people adhered 
stil, but which had now no meaning. 
They had been full of spiritual power 
once, but the times had changed, and had 
robbed these customs of all their value. 
They were empty forms. 

He thought that the most of us had some 
forms about us. He knew a great many 
men who had argued thus about family 
devotions. The head of the house had 
said that it was not profitable to have a 
form of prayer which he would repeat 
every time, and he often found himself at 
a lack for variety in these devotions, and 
caMe to them when he was not in a devo- 
tional spirit. There were certain times 
for them, and they had performed them 
because it was the time for them. Some 
people had felt that what was demanded 
Was the essence of religion in home life, 
and that that was better than forms which 
Were sometimes empty. 

He admitted that there were families 
Where this institution of family worship 
Was still a living thing. There was still 
spirit and reverence and real devotion in 
it, but there were many others who had 
dropped it beeaquse they felt its liability 
to become a mere shadow without any 
substance. We thought little of all this 
at the time. We felt that it might be true, 
sometimes, 

In the whole of our family life there 
had never been a time when we had not 
come reverently to the family altar, and it 
had been there that care had been allayed 
and our troubles had been left. But one 
night I was unusually worried, and did not 
think I was in a spirit for that service, 
and bidding the family good night, went 
to my private study. <A sort of gloom set- 
tled over the rest of the family, for that 
time our piety felt a chill it had never 


known before. But ‘the visitor relieved it 


by his good humor and his wit. Such oe- 
currences soon became common, and iufte 
a year or two the habit was entircly 
dropped. We flattered ourselves that we 
had only dropped a form of religion, while 
we still possessed the spirit of it. 

The stranger expressed himself some- 
times to the effect that it is well to out- 
grow forms and to have a spirit so large 
and so broad that no forms are equal to 
its expression. He thought that certain 
Puritan forms were very narrow, and that 
our enlarged spirits could not be ide- 
quately expressed by them. He intimated 
that we had reached this point in our fam- 
ily prayers. Our piety was not smaller, but 
larger, and the form was abandoned be- 
eause it was jnadequaite. This presenta- 


tion of the matter was pleasing to us, and 


we went on, making ourselves believe that 


our religious life was not the poorer, but 
rather the richer because we had aban- 
doned one hour of devotion. 

And all the time that we were coming 
slowly to this position, we were talking 
much about religion as a thing of joy. 
There was so much in the Bible about 
it, that no one could question it, and slowly 
the new-comer introduced the suggestion 
that anything which was irksome duty or 
a felt restraint, must be out of harmony 
with this religion. Was there any benefit 
to be gained by a scrupulous observance of 
the Sabbath which involved restraints that 
were almost severe? Was it right that we 
should compel our children to do work 
which was tedious to them”? 

We had hada children’s hour on the af- 
ternoon of every Lord’s day. when we read 
and studied the Bible together and com- 
mitied the catechism of the ehureh. All 
the household was present, and there wag 
seldom any complaint, but occasionally 
one of the younger members would say 
that it was tiresome, or desired to do 
something’ else. Might it not be danger- 
ous to try to drive children tto religion? 
This was intimated, and such sugeestions 
found their way into our minds. The 
hour was soon optional with every one 
and trifling excuses kept first one and then 
another away till the whole custom was 


vbandoned, 


We have tried to make home ittractive, 
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and religion attractive, by omitting every- 


thing that any one tires of, and by intro- 
ducing whatever any one wants for his 
happiness. We were a musical family, too, 
and this stranger was a musician. There 
Was one unwritten tradition in our house 


which gathered the whole household to- 


gether on Sunday evening in the twilight 
about the pi ino While we sang “the song's 
of Zion.” There were sung the old songs 
whieh the chureh had sung for generations 
in its solemn services, and there were the 


songs which younger hearts had loved to 


sing in the gatherings of the young, and 
the songs which the infant lips had tried 


rybath School. 





We were together one very dismal even- 
ing. The singing of the evening was not 
suceessful. One after another of our favor- 
ite songs and hymns were tried, but there 
was little zest. Then the instrument 
struck a familiar air of the street, and in 


qa moment all voices were joining il 


the 


MINISTER HIMSELF.”’ 


familiar words. The spirits of the gather- 
ing were raised, but the seriousness of the 
Sabbath was gone. It had not jarred 
upon us much as one would have supposed, 
for we had been growing accustomed to 
elieve that religion consists in being 
cheerful. Our home religion has com- 
pletely changed. Other things have gone 
is our sacred music has gone. 

We have taken secular musie for our 
hour of song, the daily paper and the mod- 
ern novel are the staple of our Sunday 
reading, while our house is filled with 
social gatherings and is merry with laugh- 
ter and gay conversation. The forms of 

ligion have all gone. And when we do 
sing the old songs, it is with the frivolous ) 
sense of amusement with which we sing 
the ballads of the day. We have been fol- 

wing the insinuations of the stranger 


who came to us “as an angel of light.” 
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WHAT IS GOING ON IN 


WASHINGTON. 


SPEAKER REED’S BUSY DAY IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


From the Record (Chicago). 
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